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Man has always been attracted to curves. 

But until now, no one quite knew how to sand them. 



The Oscillator " by Ryobi, The Oscillator adapts to sweeping curves or tight switchbacks with the optional 


1/2" to 3" 



spindles stored right at your fingertips. Its compound rotary and 



up-and-down 


motion sands both with and against the grain to give you smoother finishes faster. In a swift pass or two, The 


Oscillator reduces blade, bit, and burn marks 



to dust which your vac neatly pulls through the 


built-in dust port. All of which makes The Oscillator a perfect companion for your scroll, jig, or band saw. 
And a shortcut to the silky, shapely curves you've always dreamed about. If curves attract you now, 
just wait 'til you Oscillate them. 


All Ryobi products are warranted for two full years. For more information, coll 1-800-525-2.579. Made in USA 

RYOBI 

Making Innovative Concepts A Reality 

uad, Suite 1, Anderson, S.C 29625-8950 





Cut It 



Wood Strokes Magazine 



Paint it 



Show it 


Free 

Issue! 

From Patterns to Paint, 
We Have It All! 



From Pattern 
To Paint... 
Well Fill In 
The Blanks! 

Easy as 1-2-3, craft painting's new Wood 
Strokes magazine is packed with fun new paint 
designs for wood. Clearly illustrated with full 
color, step-by-step photographs, each issue is 
filled with projects to cut out or, if you prefer, 
order our ready-cut project blanks. All you have 
to do is add paint! 

Along with full-size patterns, you'll find paint¬ 
ing tips for the beginner and many helpful ideas 
for the intermediate or advanced painter. 
It's fun and easy. Just pick up a brush and paint! 



RETURN THIS COUPON, and we’ll send you a FREE ISSUE of Wood 
Strokes. See it for yourself, and if you like it, you will get a total of six great issues 
for only~1U4.97. If you don’t like it, simply write “cancel” on the bill and owe nothing. 
The FREE ISSUE is yours to keep! 

- MAIL TO: 

Wood Strokes 

--------“ P.O.Box 58377 

_ Boulder, CO 80322-8377 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


5EAF0 
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On the Cover 

Joseph A. Vano turns trees into lumber. Most of 
us are familiar with the varied aspects of wood¬ 
working, but know little about how trees get turned 
into the boards we purchase at our local lumber 
yards. Mr. Vano, a member of Woodworkers of 
Central Ohio, has given several demonstrations to 
his club. Because of the numerous questions he’s 
asked, he thought the subject would be of interest 
to other woodworkers. For the full story see “The 
Tool Wright’s Corner” on page 72. 
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Turnings 

Popular Woodworking goes on-line 
with CompuServe® Information Service 


Sometimes it’s frustrating trying to 
find the time to answer your letters 
and phone calls while in the midst of 
building a project or getting the maga¬ 
zine ready for the printer. I know that 
when you have a problem that’s 
stopped your progress or you’re 
searching for a part, waiting on the 
mail can be nerve racking—you need 
the answer when the question arises, 
not two weeks later. 

Contributing Editor Ken Sadler 
convinced me that I should check out 
the Woodworking Section in the 
Crafts Forum on CompuServe. The 
Crafts Forum has many sections for 
the enthusiast to network with others 
of similar interest. One of them cov¬ 
ers woodworking. I’ve been on the 
service for the last month and the 
experience has been both rewarding 
and interesting. 

The first time into the forum, you 
just log in and introduce yourself. The 
computer remembers you from then 
on. There’s a constant dialog of ques¬ 
tions and answers on all manner of 
woodworking subjects. 

Many of the forum members have 
decades of woodworking experience 
in almost every field—from construc¬ 
tion to the preservation of our 
nation’s heirlooms—and are willing to 
jump in and offer help on any level. 
More than likely, you’ll receive sever¬ 
al different, but workable, solutions to 
your questions. And who knows, 


maybe you’ll be able to offer some¬ 
one a solution to a problem you’ve 
experienced in the past. 

For example, one forum member 
was looking for information on radial drill 
presses. He wanted to buy one and had 
narrowed it down to two choices. I was 
in the midst of preparing this issue’s 
Too! Talk (page 78) dealing with the 
same subject so I downloaded the text 
to the forum. I received several mes¬ 
sages thanking PLY for making the infor¬ 
mation available before publication. 

All of the discussions I’ve followed 
since logging on have been very 
polite—people are quite civil in this 
electronic world. But that doesn’t 
mean some of the subjects and ensu¬ 
ing discussions aren’t “hot.” There’s 
been a raging debate on OSHA rules 
dealing with safety equipment on 
power tools. As you can guess, there 
are two highly opinionated and emo¬ 
tional camps on this subject. 

The debate went on for days —ad 
nauseam —yet everyone remained 
polite. A lot of positive points were 
expressed on both sides of the argu¬ 
ment, and some foolishness. I’ve 
asked R.J. De Cristoforo to take up 
the subject in an upcoming Cris 
Cuts. He’s had years of experience 
in this field. 

CompuServe also offers E-Mail. 
E-Mail is private, one-on-one corre¬ 
spondence and is not open to the 
general forum. You can answer the 


sender of a public statement privately 
or you can answer a private question 
publicly. 

So, how do you get a hold of us? 
My CompuServe address is: Rob Cook 
75310,1246 and you can leave mes¬ 
sages, queries for articles or just gen¬ 
eral banter either in my E-Mail or in 
the Woodworking Section of the Crafts 
Forum. If you’d like to get a hold of 
Ken Sadler with questions on any of 
his Master Craftsman projects or The 
Business End , his address is: Ken 
Sadler 76334,735. 

We are also considering using other 
on-line services for those of you not 
connected to CompuServe. If you’re 
interested, you’ll have to let me know 
through the ol’ pony express. 

A couple of the other woodworking 
magazines are also on-line. 

South African Woodcarvers 

Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel traveled 
to South Africa last year and sent us a 
wonderful article on the “Woodcarvers 
of Songimvelo.” It begins on page 81. 
Songimvelo translates to “preserve the 
land.” She plans on returning to South 
Africa and would be interested in hav¬ 
ing other woodworkers accompany her 
on a tour of discovery. By the way, her 
CompuServe address is: Carolee 
Boyles-Sprenkel 71610,475. 


Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. The manufacturers place safety devices on their equipment for a reason. In most of the 
photos you see in PW, these have been removed to provide clarity. In some cases we'll use an awkward body position 
so you can better see what’s being demonstrated. Please don't copy us. Think about each procedure you’re going to 
perform beforehand. Think ahead. 
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Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. We also want to see color pic¬ 
tures of what you’re building. Send 
your letters and photos to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking , 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 

Delta Shaper Parts 

I’m looking for a spindle for my Delta 
shaper, model 43-110, that will accept 
W shank router bits. I have the 43-185 
spindle for Va" bits. Delta International’s 
catalog indicates they make both spindle 
accessories for the 43-122 and 43-140 
shapers, but mine’s not listed. I contact¬ 
ed Delta’s parts department, but they 
say they no longer have the spindle I’m 
looking for. Any help in locating this 
accessory would be greatly appreciated. 

John Brown 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Nautical Flower Box Errors 

We received a few letters pointing 
out that the PullOut™ Plans for this pro¬ 
ject in the May, 1994 issue contained 
errors. If you would like a corrected 
drawing drop us a note at 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518 , and we’ll 
be glad send you one. 

There were also a few complaints 
that the drawings weren’t “Full-Size” as 
advertised on the cover. Ninety-nine 
percent of our plans are full-size, but 
occasionally a project that we know 
you’ll like won’t fit in the space allowed. 
So we have a choice: shrink it or forget 
it. The corrected plans are also W - 1". 

the Editors 


Central Machinery Parts 

In response to James Martin’s plea 
for parts in the May, ’94 issue, Central 
Machinery is still making 14" band 
saws. Harbor Freight, 3481 Mission 
Oaks Blvd., Camarillo, CA 93011 has a 
wide range of Central Machinery tools. 
Their toll-free number is 800-423-2567. 

Jim MacFarland 
Mauston, Wisconsin 



Air Mail 


I had just finished building a hanger 
for my airplane and I got the idea to 
make a mailbox that would resemble 
my airplane. No one else at the air¬ 
port has a mailbox just like mine. The 
total cost, with a new mailbox, runs 
about $25. You can buy them, repre¬ 
senting all types of sports and hob¬ 
bies, from $75 to $125, but they’re 
not personal. 

Don Sektnan 
Eagan, Minnesota 

More Mighty Mites 

(left) The excavator was painted 
according to my grandson’s specifica¬ 
tions. He loves looking through your 
magazine for pictures of other toys so 
he can get me to build them for him. 

Leonard Hatteberg 
Silverton, Oregon 

(right) I made the 
Mighty Mite for my grand¬ 
son, Kevin, out of maple. 
It was nose heavy and fell 
over, so I added an offi¬ 
cial counter balance to 
the back of the seat. 

Dick Proschold 
Foresthill, California 



Watch Those Lines 

This is in response to “Get Those 
Lines Straight” in the July PW Out of 
the Woodwork. Dorothea, I’d take a 
power miter or a biscuit cutter over 
Tupperware any day of the week. But 
then, maybe I’m not a stereotypical 
female. 

Rose Rawson 
Houston, Texas 



Heirloom from Scrapwood 


I had to write and tell you how much 
I enjoyed Robert Elmore’s rocking 
horse (Nov. ’93). Rather than use 3 A" 
pine or oak, I chose hardwood mill end 
scraps from the local cabinet shops 
throw-away bins. I glued the various 
sized pieces of mixed woods together 
and planed the panels to 1 Vs". 

As a hobby, woodworking has such 
meaning and is a great stress reliever. 

The rocking horse hasn’t been field- 
tested as yet. My son and daughter are 
bringing the grandchildren for a visit 
over the next couple of months. I think 
this grandmother of six will have a lot of 
fun watching the grandchildren play 
with this new addition to our household. 

Karen Buesing 
Los Gatos, California 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send your orig¬ 
inal, unpublished ideas to Tricks of the Trade, 9o Popular 
Woodworking, 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518. 
We pay $35 for each TOT we publish. 


Mini Spring Clamps 

Recently my wife disposed of an unwanted skirt hanger. 
Upon inspection I saw the potential for recycling the spring 
clips on the hanger which hold the skirt. 

I removed them from the steel rod then reassembled the 
clips into two separate miniature spring clamps. I inserted a 
lOd common nail through the holes in the two sides and cen¬ 
ter of the spring. I used the head of the nail as a stop on one 
side and cut off the point so Vq" protruded. I peened over the 
cut off end of the nail to secure the pieces together. This 
small clamp comes in handy for many smaller projects. It has 
a jaw opening of 3 A" and the jaws have small rubber inserts 
which provide a non-slip grip. 

Kris R. Hoover 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Popular Woodworking Binders 

These hardcover binders store and protect your 
issues of Popular Woodworking, keeping them 
organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome brown binder holds two years' 
worth of issues—12 magazines in ail. 

They’re kept in 
place by thin metal 
rods secured at the 
top and bottom. 

These sturdy binders 
will keep your maga¬ 
zines handy and 
top condition. 


One binder $9.95, plus $2.00 S&H (Canada $4.00 S&H). For 3 or 
more, $8.95 each, plus $1.00 S&H per binder (Canada $2.00 S&H). 

Popular Woodworking 

Binders 

1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518 




When edge gluing boards to width, pipe clamps can often 
become unruly. It is awkward to tighten the clamps when 
they’re placed on the floor. To remedy this problem I built this 
simple jig. 

Using two 48" long 2 X 4’s, strike a line on the side of 
each board, 1Vi6" from the edge. Make a cross mark along 
the lines every 6". With a 1" spade or Forstner bit, drill out 
seven holes in each 2X4 using the cross marks as centers. 
Mark two tangent lines from the edge of the 2 X 4 to the 
sides of the holes. Use a saber saw to cut out the tangent 
lines. With a file or sand paper, smooth out any ragged splin¬ 
ters. Put the jig on the table or floor, line up the pipes in the 
slots and your ready for a much easier gluing process. 

Sidney R. Watts 
Kaysville, Utah 

Plastic Drinking Straws Come in Handy 

When passing doorbell wire through studs, it’s necessary 
to drill the smallest hole possible in order to maintain their 
structural integrity. The wires tend to hang up on the rough 
insides of holes. To make this task easier, drill your holes 
large enough to accept the outer diameter of a plastic drink¬ 
ing straw, push the straw through and clip it flush. Guide the 
wire through the straw. The wires won’t hang up, and the 
holes are small enough to retain the integrity of the stud. 

Lane Olinghouse 
Everett, Washington 

Storing Patterns 

I discovered a unique and practical method for storing my 
patterns and templates. Rolls of shelf paper are perfectly 
suited to this purpose. Unlike acetate or plywood templates, 
paper patterns can be rolled up or folded for easy storage. 

I trace or tape the patterns on the grided side of the 
paper. Information about the pattern can be written on the 
paper including paint colors, stains, wood size, source of the 
pattern, page numbers, etc. The grids on the paper allow tor 
easy resizing of the patterns. These templates can be used 
for future reference and as tracing templates. 

Lisa Fontaine 
Concord, California 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4 "or 1/2" ROUTER 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

pnn rnunrrcccf $69" Rcgularvalue I set also available in i/ 2 “ 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $ 150 . 00 ! SHANK - $79.95 - ITEM #1302 

1/4 " SHANK SET - ITEM *1301 (includes b oth bits shown) I- RAISED PANEL BIT — ^ REVERSIBI 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 


.. 1/2"or 3/4" SHAPER 

Shaper Cutters set: 

Item #1303 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rail & Stile A Raised Panel Cutters 


2" Large Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

[For making matching rails and stiles in raised panel doors, 
|jpq etc.) Works with stock from 11/16’ to 7/8' thick 

iM CARBIDE TIPPED - rtf- tj 

irfPh TWO FLUTE 


^ NT ^ 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 




J 1/4" SHANK > 
supplied with Ball Bearing |l 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH . • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


DESCRIPTION (ALL 2 FLUTE) _ 

CLASSICAL - 3/1 V Radius - 5/8* Cutting Length 
CLASSICAL -1/4" Radius-3/4" Cutting Length 
CLASSICAL ■ 3/1 g 1 Radius - 5/8* Cutting Length 
45° CHAMFER ■3/8" Cutting Length 
45° CHAMFER-5/8" Cutting Length lMYMi 

45° CHAMFER-5/8" Cutting Length _ 

THUMBNAIL -1-3/16" Large Diameter 

THUMBNAIL-2-1/2" Large Diameter _ 

ROUND OVER-1/8" Radius 

ROUND OVER -3/16" Radius 

ROUND OVER - 5/16" Radius 

ROUND OVER -1/4" Radius iM } Mi 

ROUND OVER - 3/8" Radius 

ROUND OVER -1/2" Radius 

ROUND OVER - 3/4" Radius _ 

MULTIFORM MOULDING -15/16" Carbide Height 
MULTIFORM MOULDING - 2" Carbide Height , 
SLOT CUTTER-3/8" Deep 
RABBETING -1/4" Deep 
RABBETING-3/8" Deep LiAM 

RABBETING - 3/8" Deep _ 

CORE BOX - 3/8" Large Diameter 
CORE BOX -1/2" Large Diameter 

CORE BOX - 3/4" Large Diameter _ 

BULL NOSE -1/2" Diameter of Circle 
BULL NOSE - 3/4" Diameter of Circle 

BULL NOSE - 3/4" Diameter of Circle _ 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Straight mm |M|| 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Straight 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Wedge 

TONGUE & GROOVE-Wedge "WIl 




SHANK 

PRICE 

SIZE 


1/4" 

$22.50 1 

1/4“ 

$25.00 

1/2" 

: $22.50 

1/4" 

$13.00 

1/4" 

$15.00 

1/2" 

$17.00 

1/4" 

$18.50 

1/2" 

$35.00 , 

1/4" 

$11.00' 

1/4- 

$11.00 

1/4* 

$14.00 

1/2" 

$12.00 

1/2* 

$15.50 

1/2- 

$17.00 

1/2- 

$21.00 / 

1/4* 

$40.00 

1/2* 

$40.00 

1/4” 

$14.00 s 

1/4- 

$15.00 

1/4- 

$13.00 1 

1/2- 

$13.00 | 

1/4" 

$11.00 ' 

1/4* 

$13.00 

1/4" 

$15.00 

1/4- 

$16.00 

1/4* 

$21.00 

1/2" 

$21.00 

1/4- 

$29.00 ' 

1/2* 

$29.00 

1/4* 

$29.00 1 

1/2" 

$29.00 




DESCRIPTION (ALL 2 FLUTE) _ 

FLUSH TRIM-3/8" Diameter—1" Cutting Length 
FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter — 1" Cutting Length 
FLUSH TRIM - 1j2" Diameter - 1-3/16"Cut,Length 

PATTERN/FLUSH TRIM-1/2" Diameter _ 

PATTERN / FLUSH TRIM - 3/4" Diameter FTTH 
PATTERN / FLUSH TRIM - 3/4" Diameter 
KEYHOLE CUTTER - 3/8" (bit not IHl 
KEYHOLE CUTTER -1/2" shown) iMil 
DOVETAIL (HSS) -1/4" Diameter - 7-1/2° 


DOVETAIL 


1/2" Diameter-14° 




! #1362 
#1363 
#1364 
di #1365 

III #1366 


DOVETAIL-1/2" Diameter-14° __ 

’ BEADING -1/4" Radius 
BEADING -3/8" Radius 

BEADING -1/2" Radius _ 

LOCKMITRE - 7/8" Cutting Length rmww 
LOCKMITRE-1-1/8" Cutting Length 
OGEE RAISED PANEL ■ 2" Large Diameter 
OGEE RAISED PANEL - 2-3/4" Large Diameter 
EDGE BEADfNG - 3/16" Diameter of Circle 
EDGE BEADING - 5/16" Diameter of Circle 
SPIRAL UPCUT -1/8" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT -1/4" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT -1/4* Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT - ^8" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT -1/2" Diameter (solid carbide) 



1/4" $24.95 

1/2" $29.95 

1/2" $31.95 

1/4" $31.95 

1/2* $31.95 


: - NEW 40 PAGE CATALOG • While in the Philadelphia Area Visit our Fully Stocked Showroom (call for easy directions) 


CONTROL THE SPEED 
OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST 
RESULTS WITH THE WOOD 
“ wv H AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 


SALE 
$90 9 # 




Order Hem #1304 

Free Shipping in 
Continental U.S. 



FEATURES: 

• Works With All Routers 3V« HP or less - 120V15 Amp. 

• Full Horsepower and Torque at AH Speeds. 

• Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available on 
Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 


FORSTNER BITS 

For Perfect Holes ^ 

Forstner bits are designed to drill tljsE 
flat bottom or through holes cleanly 
in end grain, thin stock, veneers and ^ 
regular stock. Comes with its own Vj 

attractive wood box and includes the 
following sizes: 1/4*, 3/8*, 1/2*, 5/8*, 3/4*, 

7/8*, 1*. 1 1/8*, 1 1/4", 1 3/8*, 1 1/2*, 1 5/8*, 1 3/4*, 

1 7 / 8 *. 2 ", 21 / 8 ". Special Sale $70 95 

Regularly IS Piece Set order Set"# 1305 

$99.95 Fraa Shipping in Continental U.S. 



To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover 
Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 


14005334298 


or send check to: MLCS Ltd. 
RO.Box 4053 PX, Rydal, PA 19046 









Tricks of the Trade 


continued 




Some time ago I devised a way to divide the wrenches 
and sockets in my tool box tote-tray. On long trips the motion 
and vibration caused noticeable marring and damage to the 
tools as they would rub together. Also, the noise created was 
nothing less than irritating. My solution is to take a white 
nylon cutting board and cut it into strips to be used as 
dividers so the wrenches fit snugly side by side; one set of 
notches in two parallel strips for each wrench. For the sock¬ 
ets I drilled the appropriate size holes. Nylon is easily worked 
and the idea can be enlisted for many circumstances where it 
is necessary to keep things from bumping together. 

Robert Hirsch 
Apple Valley, Minnesota 


I have found that sandpaper disks are easily and accu¬ 
rately cut from standard size sheets with the aid of this little 
cutter. Two strips of wood, a single edge razor blade, a fin¬ 
ishing nail and two small wood screws are all that’s needed. 
Cut a long slot in one of the two pieces of wood to a width 
that will allow it to slide over one of the wood screws. Secure 
the two strips with a wood screw and drive the finish nail in 
one end of the stick that doesn’t have the slot cut in it. Now, 
fasten a razor blade on the end of the second stick using the 
other wood screw. The two strips can be adjusted for cutting 
one or more sheets at a time. 

Howard E. Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 



THE ONLY COMPLETE WET GRINDING 
AND SHARPENING SYSTEM 


Straight Edge Jig Planer/Jointer Knfe 3g Turning Tool Jig 


Gouge Jig Knife Jig Scissor Jig 

• PLUS other pgs to help you grind, hone and polish all your 
edge tools like a professional. 

• Water cooled SuperGfind stone can be switched Irom fast 
grinding at 220 grit to fine grinding at 10OQ grit using the 
TQRMiK Stone Grader. 

• Genuine leather SuperSJiarp honing wheel gently rerowes 
the bun and polishes the edge to a razor sharpness. 

Europe’s favorite wet grinding system. 

For complete details: 1-800-5-TORMEK or 1-800-586-7635 

TQRMEK USA, 14205 W. Wisconsin Ave, Elm Grove, Wl 53122 


Toe^^rochure^^\ 



★The 

Woodworking 

Shows* 



•Arizona 

•Atlanta 

•Baltimore 

•Buffalo 

•Charlotte 

•Chicago 

•Cincinnati 

•Columbus 

•Dallas/Ft. Worth 

•Delaware Valley 

•Denver 

•Detroit 

•Harrisburg 

•Hartford 


•Indianapolis 
•Kansas City 
•Massachusetts 
•Milwaukee 
•North Jersey 
•No. California 
•Pittsburgh 
•Portland 
•Seattle 
•So. California 
•St. Louis 
•Tampa 

•Washington, D.C. 
•plus others! 


Call for free brochure 
Monday - Friday 8 am - 5 pm Pacific Time 
1-800/826-8257 or 310/477-8521 


When you call about a product, 
Tell them you saw it in 

Popular Woodworking 


^The ‘Rocking kHorsc Shop 

jf y ou haven't arrayed with Santa for a 
1 Christmas present far that special child in 
your tife, may he you should consider a 
Shocking Horse. 

ftJ Peking Horses have provided chitdren 
Jye^citement and imaginative play for 
hundreds of years. Jew toys have Been as 
popular zvith as many generations. 

pyts a woodworker, you already possess ALL 
ftlfic skills necessary to make, an exceptional 
Victorian Styled lacking Horse. Hus elegant 
animal zoillgive countless hours of pleasure 
and a lifetime of wonderful memories. 
fjA Je can proxnde you with complete plans 
V V and all the accessories you 'll need to 
Build any of our horses like ‘Beauty or Brince 
that are pictured here. 

TWrekkiM 



The decking Jtorse. Shop 
8 Spring Street 
St. Jacobs, Ontario 
Canada fpB 29{0 
<Td. (519)664-1661 
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Make Your 
Riyforltsd 


Mastering 

Woodworking 

Machines 


and choose a second book FREE with a third for just $8.95! 

J plus postage and handling 


Membership Plan: Every 4 weeks, 
you’ll receive the NEWS describing 
the Main Selection and up to 100 
more woodworking books. If you 
want the Main Selection, do nothing 
and it will be sent automatically. If 
you want a different book, or want 
nothing that month, you’ll always 
have at least 10 days to decide and 
return your selection card. If late 
mail delivery ever causes you to 
receive a book you don’t want, you 
may return it at club expense. 

You are under NO OBLIGATION 
to buy any more books—you’re just 
trying out the club for 6 months. 
After that, you may cancel at any 
time. Every time you buy a book 
from the Bulletin, your membership 
will be renewed for 6 months from 


MEMBERSHIP SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 

7" YES! l W$nt tb join Woodworker’s Book Club. I have read the Membership Plan and understand l have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books. Please send me: 

Woodworker’s Sourcebook (#70208).$ FREE _ 

and my FREE book selection # ...$ 

with my third selection book #__..$ _ 8.95 _ 

plus my FREE Fhp-top R outer Table Plans #80253.$ FREE ___ 

add postage & handling costs.S _ 4.32 _ 

All for just the low price Mf .$ _ 13.27 _ H 

k (Payment muvL accompany order. Ohio residents add 49<t tax. Canadians add 93<t GST.) 

^JChcck enclosed (or) Change my □ Visa □ MasterCard Exp. Date^_-_ 

Acer #--- - 

as -— _: Woodwo rkers 

Address _ - " ■ - BOOKCLUB 

Citv State ZIP 

-- - — p -°- Box 12171 

Avoid mail delays and use vour Visa or MasterCard to call Cincinnati, Ohio 45212-0171 

TOLL-FREE 1-800-937-0963 

9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.rn. Eastern time, weekdays. 

Offer good in W.S. and Canada for new members only. Remit In U-S hind-.,. Ow m.'ims-rTiin per houMipld the cFnb reserves the tight to 
approve all applications and may cancel membership at any time. Please tflLw 3-4 weeks lor delivery. 


MAIL THIS CERTIFICATE TODAY FOR YOUR BOOKS AND FREE GIFT! 


#70163 
208 pgs. 
Retail: $22.95 


#70210 
128 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $18.95 


#70195 
176 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $16.95 


#70162 
128 pgs. 
Retail: $16.95 


#70229 
128 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $18.95 


ROUTER 

HANDBOOK 


#10323 #70164 #70211 

128 pgs. Pb. 64 pgs. 112 pgs. Pb. 

Retail: $16.95 Retail: $16.95 Retail: $14.95 

join now and receive a 
special FREE gift! 

The only plans for a router table 
that tilts 90° to make your router 
work easier and safer. A $7.95 
value, you get them FREE when 
you join now. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 

With Woodworker’s 
Sourcebook , you’ll find 
hundreds of suppliers of 
woodworking tools and 
materials. 

A $19.95 value, but join 
today and you’ll gel it 
absolutely FREE. ..plus 
choose a second book FREE 
with a third for just $8.95. 


M a 


#80212 
245 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $24.95 


#80267 
144 pgs. 
Retail: $24.95 


#80246 
384 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $16.95 


#80077 
254 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $14.95 


#80269 
224pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $18.95 


#80054 
486 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $21.95 


#70230 
160 pgs. 
Retail: $24.95 


As a member, you’ll enjoy: 

• discounts from 15-50% 

• your FREE Bonus Book program 

• FREE postage & handling 
(after this joining offer) 

• a Money-back Guarantee on 
every book you buy! 


the purchase date. 


LAPG 





















































Book Reviews 


by Hugh Foster 


The Best Books to Learn By 

A reader wrote asking whether The Encyclopedia of 
Woodworking Techniques by Jeremy Brown would be a good 
beginning book for a person with minimal woodworking expe¬ 
rience. If not, would I recommend one. Here are several: 

The Encyclopedia of Woodworking Techniques is a 
dandy, but if I could only have one book to get started, it 
would be Tage Frid’s “new” book from Taunton Press. 

Years ago, I bought Tage Frid Teaches Woodworking in 
three hardcover volumes, and all three were old news when I 
used them as the subject of my first book review column ten 
years ago. Now Taunton has reissued the first two volumes 
in a single paperback (468 pages, 1565 photos, 480 draw¬ 
ings, $29.95, 800-888-8286) . The volumes are subtitled: 
“Book 1: Joinery,” “Book 2: Shaping, Veneering, Finishing.” I 
have yet to see any book that covers this material better. 

A jigmaker extraordinaire, Frid has done more than any 
other woodworker I know to make crafting fine furniture prac¬ 
tical, safe and reasonably expedient. When I want to read 
about attitude and art, I’ll pick up Krenov. When I want to 
know HOW, I go to Frid. 

The Frid books live in my shop, not in my book case. 
That’s because his books present clear how-to-cut and 
why- to-cut all the major woodworking joints step-by-step. 
He shows how to cut them using hand or power equipment, 
and he shows how to cut.them safely. This reprint would be 
my first choice. 

My second choice, for pure inspiration is the Krenov trilo¬ 
gy, A Cabinetmaker's Notebook , The Impractical 
Cabinetmaker, and The Fine Art of Cabinetmaking, now 
available as reprints from Sterling. There’s not much directly 

Hugh Foster is an English-teaching woodworker and author 
from Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and frequently contributes to 
Popular Woodworking. 


about technique in these volumes, but Krenov does cover a 
great deal of technique in his rhapsodic prose about attitude. 
Hindsight suggests that I learned to woodwork fifty per cent 
from Frid’s book and thirty-five per cent from trial and error. 
But I wouldn’t have learned anything had it not been for 
Krenov. He made me want to build, and he convinced me 
that desire is the better part of any quest. 

The projects he illustrated his books with are so gor¬ 
geous! The Sterling reprints are almost prettier than the 
original volumes; the quality of the photo reproductions is 
higher, and Sterling added a few pages of color photos of 
the projects. I reread these volumes at least annually—just 
for inspiration. 

My third recommendation is Thos. Moser’s inexpensive 
volume Building Shaker Furniture ; half the book is a collec¬ 
tion of designs (very good designs for my money), and the 
other half is as clear and brief an introduction to woodwork¬ 
ing as you could want! 

I love these books. If you buy each of the volumes I sug¬ 
gest, you’ll spend about $200. Large city libraries have an 
excellent collection and you can easily see these books 
before you buy them. Where I live, I had to buy them on faith. 
As you’re looking, you’ll probably add other titles to the list; 
it’s not hard at all to build a pretty large woodworking library. 

Don’t spend all your time reading about it. After all, wood¬ 
working is something to do, not just to read about. Indeed, 
doing is the real trick to learning woodworking. If you’re a 
good reader, these books will put everything you need to 
know into your head, but having it in your head just isn’t 
enough. Somehow you’ve got to get it into your muscular 
memory, and the only way to do that is to build some pro¬ 
jects. Of course, some of the early projects will be embar¬ 
rassing—that’s how we learn, and that’s what fire places are 
for! Error is part of the cost of learning. 


R x I F E t N 
O A R A F A D 
T P WY X H K 
A L J A E E N 
R S O S U L A 
E Q I A S G D 
L V T P A N E 
E U A R U A S 
C P T O U D U 
C S A N J Z L 
ANNULET 


The Woodworkers’ Alphabet—“A” 

Circle the words—they’re horizonal, vertical and diagonal.The solution is on page 89 


A A U Z 
M S O P 
O P H S 
L E A A 
T N R C 
P R M L 
I E A I 
R P D V 
P L I C 
A C O R 
G Y K B 


Accelerator —hardener for polyester lacquer 

Adhesive —used to bond pieces together 

Adze —axe with a curved blade fixed at a right angle to the handle 

Angle —meeting of two lines 

Annulet —small moulding around a Doric capital 

Antefix —ornamental corner on furniture 

Apple —hardwood 

Apron —wide board under the top edge of a table 
Armadio —large cupboard; armoire 
Arris— sharp edge of a squared board 
Ash —hardwood 
Aspen —hardwood 

Astragal —moulding used in a barred bookcase door 

Auger —long twist drill used with a brace 

Awl —used for marking (scratch) or setting (brad) 

Axe —roughing tool for chopping, cutting, or splitting 
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Finishing Forum 


by Tom Wisshack 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing 
discussion about the art of wood 
finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we’d like to help, if 
you have a tip or secret to share, or 
you recently tried a new product, 
write to; The Finishing Forum c /o 
PW, 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, 
CA 94518. Letters may be edited. 


Antique Repair 

I inherited an 18th century English 
mahogany highboy. It suffered some 
damage in shipping and also shows signs 
of age. But, the finish seems sound, and 
I’d rather not strip it. The damage is below 
the cornice, where there is a frieze of 
crossbanded Vs " thick veneer. Some 
veneer pieces are missing. 

On the lower part of each side there 
are whitish areas in the finish. Could 

Tom Wisshack makes and restores fine 
furniture in Galesburg , Illinois. 


this be water damage? How should I 
repair my piece and where can I get the 
right wood? What about the cloudy 
areas? How can I clean the finish to 
make the piece presentable? 

David H. Mueller 
Utica, New York 

Judging from the thickness of the 
veneer and the time period, the piece is 
probably made of San Domingan 
mahogany. Honduran and African 
mahoganies are available today, but 
they lack the deep color and density of 
the mahogany in question. You’ll have to 
find a repairman or antique dealer that’s 
willing to sell you a small piece of match¬ 
ing wood. It may take you a while to find 
this species — it’s now virtually extinct. 

Clean out the missing areas of cross¬ 
banding and square up the edges to 
prepare for the new veneer. Make tem¬ 
plates for the individual pieces by rub¬ 
bing across heavy paper held over the 
opening. Use this as a guide in cutting 


your veneer. Use hide glue and clamp 
the veneer in place. When dry, level the 
area with a cabinet scraper and sand 
through 400-grit sandpaper. Build up 
thin coats of shellac onto these areas, 
tinting white shellac with orange in small 
amounts to match the tone of the old fin¬ 
ish. When it’s dry, rub it down with min¬ 
eral oil and rottenstone so that the repair 
blends with the surrounding area. 

The cloudy areas on your cabinet will 
probably respond to a treatment with 
Liberon’s Burnish Cream Scratch and 
Blemish Remover (Star Finishing 
Products, Box 86, Mendocino, CA 
95460). Apply a liberal coat, let it sit on 
the wood for up to thirty minutes and rub 
with fine steel wool. When the color 
returns, allow the finish to dry overnight 

Clean your highboy with Naptha (a 
fast-evaporating solvent that won’t harm 
the finish) and a soft cloth to remove any 
surface dirt and grime. Follow up with a 
high quality paste wax. 

Tom Wisshack 



The Robland X31 is as welcomed in European workshops as a home run 
in the World Series. We put together a 12" jointer, 12" planer, 10" table saw, 
50" sliding table, and a shaper with a mortiser, No cheating. No comprom¬ 
ises. Some 1100 lbs. of cast iron stability, with three separate 3HP motors. It 
stays put. It stays true. And it stays neatly in a little comer of your shop. 

That's why Belgians call the Robland X31 The Intelligent One Man Shop. 
About he only thing you can't make on it is breakfast. 

LAGUMA TOOLS 

(800) 234-1976 (714) 494-7006 

2265 laguna Canyon Road, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 


R SANDPAPERS 

WE MAKE ABRASIVE BELTS ANY SIZE, ANY GRJT! 


Garnet & Aluminum Oxide 

Cabinet paper 

50/pk 100/pk 

60D $15.00 $27.00C 

80D 14.00 25.00C 

100 thru 150C 13.00 23.00C 

Garnet & Aluminum Oxide 

Finishing paper 
80A $10.00 $17.00C 

100 thru 280A 9.00 15.00C 

Silicon Carbide No-Load 

Finishing paper 

100 thru 400A$11.00 $19.00C 
9x11 SHEETS - “C“ = 100 


Abrasive Betts 
NO RESIN CLOTH. ANY GRIT 


1X30 $ .73 ea 

3X24 

$ .84 ea 

1X42 

.73 ea 

3X27 

.87 ea 

1X44 

.73 ea 

4X21 3/4 

.96 ea 

2 1/2X16 

.77 ea 

4X24 

.99 ea 

3X18 

.78 ea 

4X36 

1.20 ea 

3X21 

.81 ea 

6X48 

3.14 ea 

3X23 3/4 

.84 ea 

2 1/4X80 

2.94 ea 


OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 


TlfWe stock a full line of adhesive 
and velcro type discs for all your 
power tool needs. 



PORTER+CRBLE 

PROFESSIONAL POWER TOOLS 

Price 

330 Speed Bloc Finish Sander $65.00 

332 Quicksand 5“ Random Orbital w/PSA Pad 70.00 

352vs 3X21 vs Belt Sander w/Dust Bag 179.50 

333 Quicksand W/HOOK& LOOP, Dustless 79.50 

334 Quicksand w/STIKIT, Dustless 79.50 

505 1/2 Sheet Finish Sander 132.00 

9853s Cordless Drill KitW/2 Batt and case 194.00 



*MasterCard, VISA, C.O.D. or Check 
* SAT IS FACTION GUARANTEED!!! 
*CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
*TX & NV add appropriate sales tax 

Econ-Abrasives 

P. O. Box B865021 
Plano, TX 75086 
H 1 (214)377-9779 

1-800/367-4101 ) 


September 1994 
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Order Your Back Issues 
of Popular Woodworking 


Issue # 52 


Fun projects and 
practical techniques 
from past issues! 

The following are 
still available—but 
supplies are limited! 

#79 July 1994 $4.50 

Display Trays, The Art of 
Pipe Making, Coffee Table, 
Three Small Boats, Vanity 
Stool, Cartridge Box, Chip 
Carving, Inverted Orbital Pad 
Sander, Specialty Sanders, 
Osage Orange 


T 


#78 May 1994 $4.50 

Turned Spice Canister, Cedar 
Blanket Chest, Tambour Wall 
Desk, Woodworker's V-Block, 
Contemporary Desk, Nail 
Storage Cabinet, Nautical 
Flower Box, Carving, Finish 
Nailers, Honduras Rosewood 

#77 March 1994 $4.50 

Sewing and Knitting Box, 
Planer Stand, Carving the Blue 
Whale, Walking Canes, Table 
Saw Power Feed, Walnut Quilt 
Rack, Giraffe Night Table, 
Laundry Hamper Readers' 
Choice Awards-Part II, Beech 



Issue # 60 


#76 January 1994 $4.50 

Doll Cradle, Etagere, Carving 
King Lear, Child’s Sleigh, 

Lathe Ornaments, Beehive, 
Octagonal Clocks, Crayon 
Battleship, Table Saw Master 
Jig, Readers' Choice 
Awards-Part I, Chechen 

#75 November 1993 $4.50 

Tea Bag Tote, Mighty Might 
Excavator, Chess Cabinet, 
Carving, Axe Cover, Welcome 
Basket, Rocking Horse, Handy 
Stool, &-Foot Ladder, 

Thoughts About Tools, Circular 
Saws, Holiday Wood Books 

#74 September 993 $4.50 

Folding Desk, Nesting Tables, 
Band Saw Circle Cutting Jig, 
Wind Harp, Child’s Rocker, BB 
Target, Marquetry, Carving, 
Western Stirrups, Router Bits, 
Cypress 

#73 July 1993 $4.50 

Loft A Duck, A Simple Cabinet, 
Making Pine Burl Tables, 
Colonial Handkerchief Table, 
Puzzle Chair, Fairy Tale 
Birdhouse, Making Bow Saws, 
Toddler’s Toybox, Relief 
Carving, Dashing Dan 
(whirligig), CD Storage Case, 
3B" Corded Drills , Mesquite 

#72 May 1993 $4.50 

Horse Push Toy, Crown 
Moulding Jewelry Box, 
Secretary Desk, Salmon Wall 
Plaque, 4-Jaw Chuck, 

Sewing Cabinet, Wooden Bar 
Clamps, Folding Step/Chair, 
Locking Musical Bank, 
Readers' Choice Winners, 
Sycamore 


#71 March 1993 $4.50 

Forever Turning Whirligig, 
Antique Mirror Frame, Gun 
Cabinet, Cube Puzzle, Child’s 
High Chair, Wooden Mallet, 
Turned Toothpick Holders, A 
Simple, Graceful Dining Table, 
Carving, Lemon Reamer, 
Sassafras 

#70 January 1993 $4.50 

Carving,Dancer’s Table, Bead 
Roller Coaster, Tall Swedish 
Clock, Western Boot Jack, 
Colonial Salt Box, Twin Spindle 
Sander Attachment, Whaler’s 
Sea Chest, Tie Rack, 
Candlestand, Lathe MotoTool 
Mount, Crayon Truck, Readers' 
Choice Nominees , Machiche 

#68 September 1992 $4.50 

Carved Nut Bowl & Cracker, 
Knock Down Couch, Oak Burl 
Jewelry Box, Shop Caddy, 
Peter Putter, Old Mill Wheel, 
Roll Top Desk II, Desktop 
Dolphin, Mystery Lamp, Band 
Saws, Eastern Spruce 

#66 May 1992 $4.50 

Lumber Storage Rack, Spiral 
Turning, Belt Buckles, Carved 
Corner Cabinet, Outdoor 
Furniture, Jointer Push Blocks, 
Wooden Jack Plane, Glass 
Wall Sconce, Lathe Tool Rack, 
Tambour Planters, Band Saw 
Fixture, Plunge Routers , Teak 

#63 November 1891 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book Caddy, 
Tabletop Hockey, Disc 
Sander/Grinder, Victorian Wall 
Box, Smoky Mountain Coon 
Dog, Home Computer Desk, 
Old Time Toboggan, Wooden 
Whistles, Sandpaper Press, 
Sunburst Plates, Off Road 
Toys, Router Work Center, 
Portable Electric Planes , 
Philippine Mahogany 

#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit- 
Joined Table, Gardening 
Stool, Laminated Picture 
Frames, Miter Jig, Swiss-Style 
Chip Carving, Trastero, Turn A 
Teacup, Table Saws, Eastern 
White Pine 

#60 May 1991 $3.95 

Chain Saw Carving, Cake Top 
Finial, Shaker Wall Clock, 
Wooden Tulips, Router-Made 
Picnic Table, Ship’s Wheel 
Clock, Rocking Footrest, Big 
Compass, Chan’s Knife, Arm 
Chair, Jointer/Planer 
Showdown , Maple 
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#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, 
Sailor’s Work, Compact Disk 
Storage, Spiral Lamp Bases, 
Dinosaur Bank, Kitchen 
Storage Rack,Occasional 
Table, Turned And Carved 
Bowl, Country Cupboard, 12 
Volt Cordless Drills, White Oak 

#57 November1990 $3.95 

Rocking Horse Chair and Tray, 
Carved Wall Cabinet, Indian 
Figures, Animal Figures, Wood 
Mosaics, Coopered Fruit Bowl, 
Chair, Boxwood 

#59 September1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log 
Turning, Serving Cart, Country 
Mailbox, Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube & Canister 
Drum Sanding System, 
Laminating Woodcarving 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 
Sliding Miter Table, Writing 
Desk, Bentwood Indian Boxes, 
Carver’s Mallet, Child’s Desk & 
Magazine Rack, Mini Mailbox 

#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Centering 
Tools, Child’s Toybox/Chair, 
Computer Security Cabinet, 
Cutlery Box, Candlestick, 

Indian Adze, Windsor Stools, 
Step Ladder, Fretwork Shelf 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Coffee Table, Folding 
Candelabra, Ladle, Firewood 
Box, Butterfly Figures, 
Cedar-Lined Chest, Extension 
Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Coloring Wood, Grownup Toys, 
Colonial Footstool, Lathe Tool 
Rack, CAD Furniture Design, 
Wall Cabinet, Wine Rack End 
Table, Push Carts, Yo-Yo, 
Audio/Video Cabinet 

#45 November 1933 $2.95 

Panel Doors, Silver Chest, 
Corner Pewter Hutch, Country 
Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy, Oak Splint 
Basket-Making 

#44 September 1999 $2.95 

Child’s Dresser, Peeled 
Branch Settee, Marionette, 
Bandsawn Basket, Making 
Chisels & Gouges, Chisel Box 



#40 January 1998 $2.95 

Preparing Stock By Hand, 
Bentwood Boxes, Heather’s 
Desk, Medieval Bookbinding, 
Inlaid Dice, Build A Box Of 
Dominoes, Box Joints On The 
Table Saw, Horizontal Boring 
Machine, Relief Carving 

#39 November 1997 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, Relief 
Carving, Wooden Buttons, 
Couch & Chairs, Handscrew 
Clamps, Tall Chest Of Drawers 

#39 September 1997 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind 
Dovetails, Joiner's Toolbox, 
Nightstand, Connecticut River 
Vally Desk, Utility Bench, 
Whaler’s Scrimshaw Box 

#37 July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview With James 
Krenov, Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion 
Part II, Metal Inlay, Osage 
Orange Woodcarver’s Mallet 

#38 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving 
An Arabian Stallion Part I, 
High Chair, Wooden Salad 
Tongs, Home Shop Wiring, 

Drill Press Accesories 

#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building A Butcher Block Work 
Center, Ladder-Back Rocker, 
Amazing Folding Stool, 

Making Knives, The Sawyers 
Whirligig, Woodworker’s Beam 

#34 January 1997 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, 
Veneered Vertical Tambours, 
Backgammon Board 


#33 November 1986 $2.95 

How To Make A Serving Bowl, 
Home Entertainment Center, 
Sandblasting Wooden Signs 

#32 September 1999 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver’s Tool 
Cabinet, Building A Wine Rack, 
Marquetry Techniques, Early 
American Wall Shelf, Carving 
The Human Head Part V 

#31 July 1986 $2.95 

Solar Kiln, Watch Clock, 
Penultimate Patio Chair, 
Cassette Chest, Carving the 
Human Head Part IV 

#29 March 1986 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig, 


Carving The Human Head Part 
II, Model Airplanes, Boatbuilding 
Basics, Radial Arm Saws, 

#9 November 1992 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Three Show & 
Carver Profiles, Thin Blades, 
Amazonian Hardwoods Part II, 
Power Hand Tool Carving Part 
VII, Ebony And Icarus, 
Woodworking In Mendocino 

#7 July 1992 $1.50 

Interview With Sam Maloof, 
Make A Maloof Table Pedestal, 
Create A Maloof Finish 

#2 July 1991 $1.50 

Assembly Fixtures, Test 
Report—Carter Band Saw 
Guide, The Thomas Register, 
SCORE Business Seminar, 
Solar Heated Wood Dryer 


Check the issues you want, cut off this order form, and mail it with your check or money order to: 


Popular Woodworking 

Back Issues #WI 
1041 Shary Circle 
Concord, CA 94518 

Name 
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Cris Cuts 



Standards 


W oodworking is a personal thing, an art that allows us to 
focus on creativity and express our individuality. Even 
though we interact with, and even be influenced by, others 
with the same interests—through personal contact, books 
and magazines that offer tool-use suggestions, construction 
ideas, and plans—we're still alone when we’re in the shop. 
We’re faced with a chore that needs doing or a project we 
select for enjoyment. 

Whether it’s one or the other, we are in control of the pro¬ 
cedure and must judge if what we have accomplished is suc¬ 
cessful. It might not be an heirloom piece or one that will be 
selected for display in a museum; it might not even draw 
“oohs” and “ahs” from others, but our own satisfaction is 
paramount. Less than that is not acceptable. Unavoidably, 
this brings us to a particular consideration. Are there stan¬ 
dards for good woodworking? 

“Standards,” taken literally, can be limiting—interfering 
with creativity; but there are goals to achieve that may have 
more to do with construction phases than with concept or 
visual effects. The reaction to what is visible is introspective. 
What can’t be seen, although the elements I’m thinking of are 
often deliberately exposed, is a major mark of the worker’s 
dedication to quality construction. 

Most furniture, for example, is made to serve a particular 
function (utility), but there is usually an added element 

R.J. (Cris) De Cristoforo is a woodworking and tool authority and 
is a Contributing Editor to Popular Woodworking. 


(appearance). Many years ago, it was George Hepplewhite 
who said the purpose of furniture is, “To unite elegance and 
utility, and blend the useful with the agreeable.” The biend is 
what we, as individual craftspeople, decide on. These factors 
are perennial. They are unaffected by changes in style which 
are usually a mode of the times, or the primary thought that 
any project is as good as its weakest joint. 

A table is, essentially, a slab mounted on legs. Saw a piece 
of plywood to some shape and mount it on ready-made wrought 
iron legs and you have a table—strictly utilitarian. See it as 
something more and you may envision a hardwood slab with 
routed edges mounted on cabriole legs —the line of beauty— 
with shaped or plain aprons. This is an example of different 
strokes for different folks, or making choices strictly in relation to 
the project’s purpose. Slab and wrought iron is more suitable for 
the patio or rec room. The more sophisticated version may 
match the home decor or gain a sense of accomplishment. 

Either way, you can be faulted only if you have neglected 
fundamentals like joints, harmony, proportion and balance, 
and the fact that design follows function—always. 

Good design demands that the project be successful for 
its intended purpose. A dining table that isn’t 28 to 30 inch¬ 
es high and doesn’t allow leg room between aprons and 
floor won’t make it regardless of how impressive it might 
look. Installing a delicate drawer pull on a shop drawer for 
heavy tools is as incongruous as using a horseshoe for a 
pull on a drawer to store postage stamps. We can bend, 
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by R.J. De Cristoforo 



for Good Woodworking 


twist and shape wood to extremes to end up with, say, a 
curvaceous chair with tremendous visual impact, but can 
you sit in it comfortably? 

Because engineering is integral to design, we must be 
satisfied that the construction is fundamentally sound. 
Invisible errors like a tenon running free in its mortise, falsely 
compensated for with a generous amount of glue, shouldn’t 
bother anyone but you. However, you won’t always be alone. 
Eventually, joint failure will reveal a “live-with-it" attitude. 

Each component must be an integral part of the whole, 
leading to a sense of harmony. A thick redwood burl, as a 
table top, will be bothersome if mounted on spindly legs. 
It’s necessary to view the understructure, to put it one 
way, as a means of combating the gravity that tends to 
collapse the slab. Sliding doors on the clone of an ancient 
wash-stand won’t cut it, not unless your aim is a modern 
adaptation of the original design. Untethered imagination 
can lead us astray. 

Projects should balance. Balance doesn’t mean symmetri¬ 
cal, but the unit as a whole should appear to have its weight 
equally distributed so there will be a visual impression of 
poise and solidity. A friend, a good craftsman, built a 
respectable chest of drawers, but there was something about 
the project that was disturbing. The drawers varied in depth 
and I felt the distraction occurred because the deeper draw¬ 
ers were at the top, causing the project to appear top heavy. 
Picayune? Maybe. 


Satisfaction in the workshop depends greatly on giving suf¬ 
ficient thought to an idea and working carefully thereafter, 
determined to produce something worthwhile while enjoying 
the process. The type of project isn’t critical—it might be a 
bird feeder or a TV cabinet. Thinking ahead is a question of 
seeing the project and checking it all the way through its ulti¬ 
mate use. You can doodle on paper with a tape measure and 
you can go further, as I often do before starting construction, 
by working with cardboard and tape to assemble a small 
model of the project. I don’t detail the model but I do scale it. 
This offers a pretty good preview and suggests changes to 
make before sawing wood. Thinking twice before turning on a 
sawing machine is as wise as measuring twice before cutting. 

If we didn’t have to consider utility we could really go hog 
wild, but detailed engineering or design calls for acknowledg¬ 
ing the purpose of the project, a factor that often dictates size. 
Many dimensions are established by simple logic. Height 
between fixed shelves, for example, can be determined by the 
items you wish to store. Dimensions of furniture have every¬ 
thing to do with their relation to human proportions. That’s why 
for most objects designed for use there is a width, depth and 
height that suits the average person. We can escape the norm 
but it can be risky. An overly high chair-seat that suits you 
because you are seven feet tall will dwarf your guests. 

Overall—we as crafters, not concerned with production 
lines, can produce successful projects that suit our individual¬ 
ity, but we cannot ignore essential practicality. H 
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Mathematics 


For The Woodworker 



Part 3 


by Robert Calvert 

In the second part of this article we 
covered measuring devices, beam 
compasses and some tips for drafting. 
This part covers some simple mathe¬ 
matical formulas—how to read and 
understand them and more importantly, 
how to enter them into your calculator 
and come up with the correct answer. 

1 recommend you keep a small note 
book handy to jot down the formulas 
that will be of most use to you in the 
future. Also write down an example 
using the formula to solve one of your 
typical problems. 

It is amazing how many engineering 
formulas relate to wood working and I 
have used these often in this group of 
articles. 

Since the formulas are entered on a 
hand held calculator, a brief description 
of is in order. The calculator used here 
is a Sharp model # EL-531 D. 

The terms “punch in” and “enter” are 
used interchangeably, since this type of 
calculator doesn’t have an enter key 

Bob Calvert is a retired tool designer and fre¬ 
quent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


like a computer. I tend to think of num¬ 
bers as being entered and functions— 
sine, tan, 2ndF, etc.—as being 
punched in. To further simplify the 
description of entering a problem using 
a formula, function keys are in a box. 
These are actual keys on the calculator 
and require a button to be pushed in 
the sequence shown. However only the 
function keys will be boxed to simplify. 

For example: If I want you to divide 
3.658 by 4 .889 I will state it as: Enter 
3.658 [j[] by 4.889 [T] .748. Note 
that the numbers and decimal points all 
have separate key punches but are not 
boxed in—this to save space and elimi¬ 
nate repetition. The words in the above 
example (“enter” and “by”), make the 
reading flow. So to do this simple divi¬ 
sion, turn on the calculator (this is 
assumed) enter the numbers and the 
functions in their proper sequence and 
your display reads .748210267 which 
can be rounded off to .748. 

This entry method is only for calcula¬ 
tors with the algebraic entry system. If 
you’re using another type of calculator 
then modify the entry sequence. Also, 


regardless of what calculator you use, 
any string of data must be entered in 
the same units of measure. For exam¬ 
ple, if you enter 12 for a 12’ long 2X4 
and then enter 3.5 as the width, the cal¬ 
culator will see the 12' as 12". To elimi¬ 
nate this, convert 12' into 144" and 
enter this number. 

When I show the \^f\ key and the 
next button to push, it will be what is 
printed in white right on the button. I’m 
doing this for simplicity. For example, 
yields Pi (71) or 3.1416 in the 


2ndF 


read-out and has nothing to do with an 
exponent. I do this because the larger 
white inscriptions are easy to see and 
reduces the key nomenclature by near¬ 
ly 50% . If you wish to be aware of the 
actual function of the key being pushed 
following then simply look at the 


inscription directly above that key. 

I’d like to start with something that’s 
not a formula, but an arithmetic prob¬ 
lem. Several years ago before buying 
this do-e very thing calculator, \ often 
had a need to convert angles ex¬ 
pressed in degrees, minutes and sec¬ 
onds into decimal numbers. This calcu- 
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lator eliminates the hassle of long divi¬ 
sion to convert a degree angle to a dec¬ 
imal. 

Let’s take a rand om a ngl e, s ay 
41° 18’ T. Enter 41 [dms] 18 [dms] 7 
dms| — the display reads 41.30194444. 
To convert back to an angle push the 
dms| button one last time. 

A handy way to calculate the diame¬ 
ter of any numbered screw is: the # 
times 13 plus 60. For a# 10 screw the 
diameter equals: 10 | x | 13 | = | | + | 
60 | = | .190. This formula is worth writ¬ 
ing down. 

All mathematical formulas use a sort 
of shorthand. Not everything is written 
down, but implied. Additionally, close 
attention to the placement of the sym¬ 
bols in a formula is of prime importance 
for correct usage and a correct answer. 
Look at a few basic symbols: +, x and 
-k Of these, only two will be found in a 
formula, + and -. The x or times symbol 
is not written, but implied. On rare occa¬ 
sions a point (or period) in the middle of 
the line is used. For example, the for¬ 
mula for the circumference of a circle is 
7 id , this means n X d where % equals 
3.1416 and d is the diameter. Pi or k, 
the 16th letter of the Greek alphabet, is 
a mathematical constant and is the ratio 
of the circumference to the diameter of 
a circle. Since it’s used in many formu¬ 
las it’s good to commit it to memory, but 
the calculator does have it stored. 

The divide symbol (-r) doesn’t 
appear in formulas either. It’s 
expressed as a horizontal or diagonal 
line with numbers or values above and 
below the line ( 7 /g). 

A nothe r symbol is the square root 
sign |V~ | . It’s a number times itself to 
equal the product. The s quare root of 
25 is 5. V 25 = 5 or 25 [\T] = 5. 

Next are exponents. These are 
small numbers placed above and to the 
right of a value indicating the power the 
value is to be raised or multiplied by 
itself. IE: 72 = 49 or 7 3 = 343. So 7 2 is 7 
X 7 = 49 while 7 3 (7 cubed) is 7 X 7 = 
49 X 7 = 343. Exponents can raise a 
number very quickly—7 8 is well over 5 


million! You will rarely find more than 
the 3rd power of a number in a formula. 

For the square of a number, you 
have the | x 2 | button and for the cube 
or higher numbers you have the | x y | 
button. Let’s try the | x y | button. For 7 3 , 
enter 7 | x y | 3 | = | 343. For fun, enter 
7 to the 8th power. Enter 7 Hx 7 ] 8 | = | 
5,764,801. 

One last thi ng w e need to discuss 
are brackets— | ( | and | ) | . These 
are used when a portion of the formula 
must be completed first, or within itself. 
For example let’s use the formula for 
the surface area of a sphere: A = 4 nr 2 . 
This means 4 X 3.1416 X the radius of 
the sphere squared. The exponent only 
pertains to the radius being squared. If 
you wished for the entire formula to be 
squared (this of course makes the for¬ 
mula wrong) you’d bracket the values 
leaving the exponent outside—A = (4 n 
r) 2 . This method results in an answer 
that’s more than 100 times too large. 
Understanding how brackets are used 
is very important. 

Let’s look at another simple exam¬ 
ple. The formula for the perimeter of a 
rectangle is P = 2(a + b), where a 
equals the length and b is the width. If 
you add the length to the width and 
multiply by 2 you come up with the cor¬ 
rect answer, if you multiplied 2 times 
the length then added the width, as if 
the brackets weren’t there, your answer 
would be one width short. Just remem¬ 
ber to complete the equation within the 
brackets before you use the result in 
the rest of the formula. 

The following formulas should be 
useful and warrant writing down. In all of 
the examples, r = radius, L = length, W = 
width, H = height, and bf = board feet— 
all are given in inches. Additionally, there 
are 321 in. 3 (cubic inches) in one gallon. 

Let’s say you go to the lumber yard 
for a piece of tropicus exocitus for a 
turning project. The piece you need has 
to be 3 V 2 " X 8" X 8" and you’ve got $20 
in your wallet. The wood you want is 
$11,95/bf plus tax (7%). A board foot is 
a piece of wood one foot square and 


one inch thick ( 144 in 3 ). L et’s do the 
math. Enter 3.5 | x | 8 | x | 8 | h- 1 144 
|~x~l 11.95 [T] 1.07 [T] $19.89.YES! 

The volume of a sphere is given as 
4 /37ir 3 . Take a bal l tha t measures 9” in 
diameter. Enter 4 | -f | 3 | = 11 x 1 1 2 ndF | 
[exp] r^l |~x~| 4.5 [T 7 ] 3 |7T] 381.7 in 3 . 
At first, this string of button pushing may 
seem confusing. But if you take a close 
look it follows along with what is needed. 

The volume of a cylinder is given as 
7tr 2 H. Let’s assume a glue bottle that’s 
2 Y 2 " in diameter and 9” tall. Enter | 3r| dF| 

H*EI LEI 1 - 25 DEI LED DEI 9 DEI 

44.179 in 3 . The volume of a cylinder in 
gallons is given as nr2H /32i. This formula 
is nearly identical to the above except 
we divide the total cubic inches by 321 
to get gallons. 

Let’s try an obscure formula which 
may come in handy from time to time. 
It’s a beam stress and deflection formu¬ 
la. The beam must have the same 
cross section over the entire length— 
like boards of lumber. The formula tells 
you how far apart to place two saw 
horses for support with zero deflection. 
At first glance you might think it’s half 
the the distance to the center from each 
end or the Va mark, but it’s not. The for¬ 
mula is C = PL. 828 , where C equals the 
distance in from the end, and L equals 
the total length of the stock. 

Let’s u se a nominal length of 20' 
Enter 240 [T] 4.828 [^] 49.71—or a 
little less than 49 3 /4" in from the end. 
Our guess of V4 of the length (60") is 
more than 10" off. 

One last thing about calculators. 
Like computers, if the wrong buttons 
are pushed the read-out can be a bit 
strange or wrong. When you first turn 
on the calculator the read-out should 
say ’deg’ in small letters at the top left, 
and ‘0’ on the right. Anything other than 
this and you may not get the correct 
answers. Turn the calculator over and 
push the reset button. 

Next time we will play around with 
the “Properties of the Circle” formulas. 
These are extremely useful in wood¬ 
working. m 
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Tried and True 


Hand Tooling Rule Joints 

Using hand tools leaves room for error when practicing this demanding joint 





A rule joint looks fairly straightforward, but, unless it’s 
made with precision, can cause no end of trouble. It may 
bind or gap, hang wrongly or refuse to close evenly. To make 
a perfect rule joint requires a little understanding and a little 
practice. Consequently, using hand tools is a perfect way to 
learn this joint. You can work more slowly, you can proceed 
bit by bit and can make adjustments as you go along. 
There’s none of the all or nothing, keep your fingers crossed 
panic that may ensue when you switch on the router for the 
first time and hope that you’ve made all the measurements 
and adjustments correctly. 

So what is this terrifying joint that looks so simple and yet 
contains so much room for error? Before the invention of 
folding wooden rules equipped with brass hinges called 
knuckles, after whose characteristic profile this joint was 
renamed in the eighteenth century, it was called the table 
joint. Although it sometimes finds other applications, its chief 
use is as the joint between a folding leaf and the tabletop of a 
drop-leaf table. Its advantage over a simple, hinged butt 
joint, like that used to hang doors, is twofold: first, when the 

Graham Blackburn rules the joint and writes about it from 
Inverness, California. 


leaf is raised in the same plane as the tabletop there is no 
unsightly gap between the two parts, through which crumbs 
or small objects might fall; and second, excessive weight on 
the leaf is spread across the rounded edge of the tabletop 
rather than depending entirely on the hinge. Aesthetically, it 
looks better since the otherwise square edge of the tabletop 
is reduced by a fillet and a quarter-round presenting a 
smoother transition to the edge of the fallen leaf. 

If you understand the geometry involved and can guaran¬ 
tee an accurate layout, by all means use a shaper or a 
router. They work fast and require minimum clean-up. But if 
you’d like to leave a little room for error and are not sure you 
have the correct bits, try making a rule joint by hand. The 
tools required are few. If you enjoy the process you might 
even look for a pair of table planes. At first glance these look 
like moulding planes—indeed, several kinds of very common 
moulding planes can be easily substituted for dedicated table 
planes—and are simple and safe to use. It is quite easy, 
however, to construct the entire joint using only a block plane 
and an easily made scratch stock. Rabbet planes or shoulder 
planes, and a hollow plane and a round plane may also be 
useful, but are not essential. 
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by Graham Blackburn 


laying out the joint 



First the Hinge 

The rule joint would not be possible without a special 
hinge made with uneven leaves. Much 18th century furniture 
that had drop leaves used iron hinges since the hinge is not 
normally visible. But brass hinges made specially for this joint 
are now readily available in a variety of sizes. They differ 
from normal butt hinges not only by virtue of their uneven 
leaves, but by the fact that the knuckle of the hinge is on the 
opposite side of the countersink machined in the leaves for 
the screws. The reason for one leaf being wider than usual is 
to accommodate the cove in the leaf. The reason for the 
reversed knuckle is, firstly, so that when the hinge is 
recessed flush with the surface of the wood it presents a per¬ 
fectly smooth surface (useful for fall-front lids of desks where 
a regular hinge-knuckle would constitute an awkward obsta¬ 
cle to anything placed on the open desk top), and secondly 
so that any gap is avoided when the leaf is lowered, even if it 
hangs at an angle greater than 90°. The second point is a lit¬ 
tle harder to understand until you realize that when the hinge 
is set flush with the surface of the wood the reversed knuckle 
will necessarily be below the surface of the wood. Since the 
center of the knuckle is the center of the arc through which 
the leaf rotates, its top edge, when in the hanging position, is 
necessarily in line with the center of the knuckle, below the 
surface of the wood. 

The Layout 

Understanding the correct layout is crucial to being able to 
make a well functioning joint. If the results are less than per¬ 
fect, you may be able to make adjustments—using hand- 
tools—but only if you understand what is going on. 

Start with perfectly square and straight edges on the 
tabletop and the leaf—both of which should be of equal thick¬ 
ness. On the ends and edges of these pieces use a marking 



fine A, level with center of 
flush mounted hinge knuckle 

gauge to mark line TV as shown above. This line should be 
level with the center of the hinge knuckle when the hinge is 
set flush. Set the gauge by holding it to the hinge and adjust 
the pin to the center of the knuckle. 

You can keep the gauge set to the same distance for the 
next operation or alter according to taste if you would like a 
different sized fillet. The fillet is the square edge cut in the 
tabletop at the bottom of which the rounded section starts. It 
is also necessarily the same measurement as the upper 
edge of the coved leaf, so you do not want it to be too thin 
and fragile. Depending on the hardness of the wood you’re 
using, W to W might be sufficient. Scribe lines marked C B‘ 


matching table planes 



the sole. Therefore, care must depth stop, but must 

be taken not to plane below the be held tilted with the 

scribed line. fence against the sole. 
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Tried and True 


cutting the joint 


wooden 

rabbet 

plane 



top 


1. remove 
fillet 


block 

plane 



j 

L, 2. round 
*1 profile 



leaf 


1. remove 
fillet 



2. remove 
bulk of 
cove 


3. form 
cove 


with this setting on both ends of the top and the leaf and con¬ 
nect these lines along the facing edges of both pieces. 

The distance between line ‘A 1 and line ‘B’ is the radius of 
the circle used to form the rounded and coved edges. 
Measure this distance precisely and scribe line ‘C’ as shown 
this far in from the edge on the ends of both pieces. Using 
the point where line ‘C’ intersects line ‘A’ on the end of the 
top as center, scribe the quarter circle shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, using dividers or a compass. When scribing the match¬ 
ing line on the leaf you may find it helps to hold a piece of 
scrap to the leafs edge, since the center of the circle should 
be precisely at the edge. Note that from the point where the 


fairing the profiles 

hollow blade 



forming rubbers 


quarter circle intersects with line ‘A’ on the end of the leaf, 
the line should continue straight down to the underside of the 
leaf, and not continue the circle. 

The first time you do all this, shade the resulting waste 
areas with a pencil before continuing. This will make it much 
harder to make a mistake when you start to remove wood 
and you will have a clearer picture of the future joint as you 
start, especially as the pieces get moved around and turned 
upside down. 

Removing the Waste 

The simplest way to proceed is to use a rabbet plane (any 
square-edged plane whose cutting iron extends to the sides 
of the stock) to remove the fillet in the top and the similar 
waste area at the bottom of the leaf. Work carefully and do 
not go over the line. To be absolutely certain you do not 
make the fillet wider than it is supposed to be, connect the 
lines ‘C’ scribed on the ends—across the top of the top and 
across the bottom of the leaf. A simple rabbet plane has no 
fence, so you should clamp a straightedge to the top of the 
top and the bottom of the leaf to guarantee staying on the 
right side of the line. A fillister is a metal or wooden rabbet 
plane that has a fence and may also have a depth stop. Both 
of these make this first job very easy. Another option is to 
use a combination plane, such as a Stanley combination 
plane or a Record multi-plane. These planes have a variety 
of blades and adjustments and can be easily set up to pro¬ 
duce rabbets of just the right dimensions. 

To finish the round on the top, work carefully with a block 
plane and fair the shape with scratch stock fitted with blades 
filed carefully to the correct profile, or use a rubber. (A rubber 
is a piece of sandpaper held over a piece of wood matching 
the desired shape. Rubbers work very well, but the trick is to 
make sure the rubber is exactly the right shape too.) To work 
the cove needed on the leafs edge, start by planing a bevel 
to remove most of the waste, being very careful not to go 
beyond the required outline, and once again finish with an 
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common problems: gapping and binding 


a gap is caused by the a hinge too far right pre¬ 

hinge too far to the left vents the leaf from closing 



a hinge too high causes the a hinge too low causes the 

leaf to bind at the bottom leaf to bind at the top 

appropriately shaped piece of steel in the scratch stock. The 
blades for scratch stocks can be made out of almost any 
scrap piece of fairly hard metal, by simply filing the edge to 
the required shape. 

The process can be sped up if you have a combination 
plane with hollow and round cutters, or if you have conve¬ 
niently sized hollow and round planes. The combination 
plane is a little clumsy to use for such a relatively delicate 
operation, but it does have the advantage of fences and 
depth stops that help to prevent removing excessive materi¬ 
al. Hollows and rounds are far simpler tools but require being 
held so that your fingers act as a fence. Once you get the 
hang of this, they are very fast and convenient. 

For the dedicated drop-leaf tablemaker, a pair of table 
planes is the easiest way to go. Since they cut a 
single-sized, matching rule joint, it is necessary to plan the 
layout around the planes’ dimensions (also making sure that 
you are going to use appropriately sized hinges), but their 
use is virtually foolproof, providing you pay close attention to 
the gauged lines ( C\ which marks the limit of the fillet in the 
top. This is necessary because the plane that cuts the fillet 
and round in the top, although it has a fence, has no built-in 
depth stop because the cutting edge extends all the way 
across the sole of the plane. This allows it to cut rule joints 
with fillets of different depths to accommodate different thick¬ 
nesses of tops. The matching plane that cuts the cove does 
have a depth stop, and needs only to be held firmly against 
its fence at the correct angle. 

Trying the Fit 

Try both pieces together until you have a good fit, being 
sure that the top surfaces of both leaf and top are level. Slide 
the pieces laterally against each other; this can help locate 
any bumps. Now clamp the two pieces together upside 
down, with a strip of paper between them to provide a little 
clearance, and lay out the hinge mortises—be sure to center 
the knuckle over the joint. 


When the mortises are fully excavated, fix the hinges (two 
are usually sufficient) with a single, slightly undersized steel 
screw in each leaf. If the hinges need to be repositioned there 
will be fewer holes to fill; and if you need, to remove and rein¬ 
sert the screws several times, steel screws are less likely to 
break than the brass ones supplied with brass hinges. 
Furthermore, the smaller size will allow the brass screws, 
when finally inserted, still to have enough wood to grip. 

Now for the moment of truth: turn the joined leaf and top 
the right way up, and, supporting the leaf, try the joint. The 
most common causes of binding or gapping are shown at 
left. The cure for these faults should be obvious: usually a 
slight repositioning of the hinge will be all that is necessary, 
but sometimes a little judicious work with the block plane or 
scratch stock will do the trick, especially if the round and 
matching cove are not perfectly matched. Since the round is 
visible when the leaf is dropped, be sure to leave this as per¬ 
fectly round as possible and make any adjustments to the fit 
on the cove of the leaf. Be sure there are no bumps or chips 
in the joint. Sighting along the joint from the ends while mov¬ 
ing the leaf makes it easier to see the bad spots. 

A Few Tricks 

The process just described is theoretically correct, but in 
practice it’s sometimes easier to anticipate certain problems 
and build in a little allowance. Such a process lies at the 
heart of much successful woodworking which is, after all, 
largely a matter of accommodating an inherently unstable 
material to the uncompromising exactness of theoretical 
design. 

The paper trick is good for ensuring clearance, but a surer 
way is to position the center of the hinge knuckle slightly 
towards the leaf, no more than V32". The raised leaf will still 
close, seasonal variations in dimension are less likely to 
affect the joint, and the round section on the top is less likely 
to become rubbed or scratched. 

Relieve the bottom edge of the round on the top with a 
few passes with the block plane. This will not be visible and 
will ensure that the leaf cannot bind here. 

Although you may find older tables with drop leaves sup¬ 
ported by hinges that have not been recessed flush with the 
bottoms of top and leaf, resist this apparently easier 
method since the result is a gap when the leaf is dropped, 
especially if the leaf hangs slightly inwards rather than per¬ 
fectly vertically. 

Lastly, although you may be tempted to use the wax or 
candle trick to lubricate the joint, do this only after the finish 
has been applied, otherwise the wax may inhibit a perfect fin¬ 
ish. It is better to start with a properly fitting joint. 

Next time: supporting drop-leaves , guaranteeing a copla- 
nar relationship between leaf and top, controlling the angle of 
dangle, an alternative beaded table-joint and making the hin¬ 
geless knuckle-joint—by hand. [PW] 
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The Business End 


A Better Mousetrap 

Will Not Lead The World 
To Your Door! 



Emerson wrote, “If a man write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse¬ 
trap than his neighbor, tho’ he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten path to 
his door.” This may have been true in Emerson’s 
time, but it certainly isn’t true today. A much better 
expression for our world is, “If you don’t toot your 
own horn, no one will toot it for you.” Talent alone 
is not enough. You must publicize yourself and 
your work in order to succeed as a professional 
craftsman. 

I am often asked, “Why publicize yourself? Isn’t 
it enough to just publicize your work?” The answer 
is no, because you and your work are insepara¬ 
ble. In the beginning, your work develops your 
reputation; later your reputation promotes the sale 


if you have any questions on the subject discussed in this 
article you may direct them to Ken Sadler, 75 NW 90th Ave 
Portland, OR 97229. If you are a CompuServe user, the 
address is: Ken Sadler 76334,735. Mr. Sadler would also be 
happy to advise you on any other business related problems. 


of your work. Furthermore, your reputation as a 
craftsman enhances (or reduces) the value of 
your work. Once you have a reputation, gallery 
owners will hold shows of your work and feature 
your name to bring people into the gallery. People 
look at work in a gallery, and if they like it, they 
look to see who made it. If they recognize the 
name as someone they’ve heard of or read about, 
they are much more likely to buy the piece. 

Publicizing yourself and your work is not easy, 
nor is it inexpensive. Nor is it done in a day, a 
week, a month, or even a year. When I started as 
a professional furnituremaker, it took more than 
two years to build my reputation to the point 
where I had a backlog of orders. 

There are two types of small woodworking 
operations, the one that creates a number of spe¬ 
cific products and builds them in quantity (mass 
production), and the custom craftsman who builds 
individual pieces to order. For each of these there 
is a different way of developing your reputation 
and selling your work. 
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by Ken Sadler 


Marketing for Mass Production 

For the builder of specific products in quantity, there are 
three avenues to success: 1) through retail stores or mail 
order catalog houses, 2) direct to the consumer, and 3) by 
mail order, on your own. Each of these avenues has its pros 
and cons. 

In stores or catalogs. The route through retail stores and 
mail order catalog houses has one major drawback as far as 
the small operator is concerned: your take is going to be, at 
most, 50% of the retail price. 

The small store route has three paths. The easiest and 
least expensive for someone just starting in business is to 
put samples of your products in the car, and make the 
rounds personally. The main disadvantage with this is that 
it’s very time consuming, and once you’ve built up a substan¬ 
tial backlog of orders, you won’t be able to do both the selling 
and the making. 

The second way is through manufacturers representa¬ 
tives. These people cover sizable areas, usually several 
states, and represent a number of different manufacturers in 
the same field. However, you don’t want one who also repre¬ 
sents a competitor. Good "reps” are hard to get because they 
usually have a full list of clients. If they like your line and think 
they can sell it, and if your commission rate is attractive 
enough, you can probably persuade one to take you on. Be 
careful in this selection process; a lot of your future is riding 
on this choice. 

The third path, trade shows, is for many the most interest¬ 
ing and exciting—at least for the first several times they tread 
it. At different times of the year, in major cities around the 
country, large trade shows are held. The participants are mak¬ 
ers, large and small, of the items found in stores and mail 
order catalogs. The people coming to these shows are the 
store buyers, and they usually buy for a season or sometimes 
for the whole year. I have a friend who works three shows a 
year: one each in the east, the midwest, and the far west. He 
gets 75% of his annual sales from these three shows. 

Doing a trade show is not cheap. The cost of even a small 
booth is several hundred dollars, and since the show usually 
lasts a week, you have the cost of a hotel and meals plus the 
transportation to and from the show city. It all adds up to a 
tidy bundle. The cost effectiveness obviously depends on 
how many orders you get. 

If your line sells well, this can be a better method than 
using a rep and gives you better control over your marketing 
process. You will have to pay the rep a 10-15% commission, 
which is figured on your selling price and therefore must be 
included as a marketing cost when calculating your prices. 
The costs of the show are also a marketing cost, so when 
comparing the costs of the two methods, compare the cost of 
the shows against the rep’s commission for an equal dollar 
amount of sales. 

An excellent example of success at trade shows is 


Michael Elkin, who I wrote about in this space in July ‘92. 
Michael makes beautiful boxes from maple burls, and he 
started from scratch with a first show at the Oregon State 
Fair. The quality of the boxes created Michael’s reputation as 
he moved from the state fair to the trade show circuit. Today, 
15 years later, the stores and galleries all over the country 
sell boxes by Michael Elkin, and he does about a half million 
dollars a year in sales. 

Selling directly. The use of the direct sales route will 
depend on what you see as the future of your operation. If 
you’re content to stay small, a one- or two-person outfit, 
making a good living and perhaps a little extra, direct sales 
will serve you forever. On the other hand, if you want to grow 
and eventually get into the big bucks, then it will only be a 
good beginning. Economically, its big advantage is that you 
get the whole retail price. This provides quite a bit of financial 
elbow room when you’re just getting going. Added advan¬ 
tages are that the costs here are the lowest of any of the 
methods, and you get into close contact with your end users. 
This allows you to monitor what sells, what doesn’t and why. 

For direct sales, I recommend combining two approaches, 
if you can: 1) your own showroom and 2) a booth at con¬ 
sumer shows and/or local markets. Having your own show¬ 
room presupposes that, either you live in an area where you 
can have the store connected to your living area, or that your 
workshop is in an area where people come to shop. If you 
have to open a separate store, the cost rises dramatically, 
and I would advise against it. 

The consumer show and market circuit, at least here in the 
Northwest, has proven to be very good. You build a knockdown 
booth that you can carry in a small pickup or on the top of a sta¬ 
tion wagon, load boxes of product and off you go. Selling this 
way lets you live wherever you wish. My best example of such 
a market is the Portland (Oregon) Saturday Market. This is held 
in a riverfront park every Saturday and Sunday from the first of 
April through Christmas. There are over three hundred booths 
and 3000-5000 people go through the market each weekend. 
This type of business makes for a nice routine: make the stuff 
all week, sell it over the weekend for eight months of the year 
then take off for the other four months. 

There are also a number of national shows similar to the 
trade shows mentioned before, except that they cater to 
consumers rather than store buyers. Some are held annually 
in different cities each year. Others travel from city to city all 
year long, and you can choose the cities where you want to 
participate. 

Mail order sales. The third route, mail order, consists of 
advertising in magazines and newspapers and offering a free 
catalog or brochure. You get your orders from the catalog, 
not the ad. This way, you build a mailing list of people who 
are interested in what you have to sell. The ads can be 
smaller and will cost less, and more people will write for a 
free catalog than will order an item directly from an ad. Once 
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The Business End 


you've built a mailing list, the amount of advertising can be 
substantially reduced. 

One advantage of this approach is that you get the retail 
dollar; unfortunately, the costs are quite a bit higher than 
direct sales. Another advantage for some folks is that here, 
as in direct sales through the craft markets, you can live any¬ 
where you please. To me, the big disadvantage is that you 
have no personal contact with your buyers at any level, and 
monitoring product acceptance is difficult. Also, in mail order 
you must ship within 24-72 hours after receiving an order. 
This requires carrying a much larger inventory than any of 
the other marketing methods. 

Marketing for Custom Work 

For the builder of custom products, designed and built to 
order, the problem of reaching the consumer is entirely differ¬ 
ent. Most of the emphasis is on selling rather than marketing. 
The output is small compared to that of the production shop, 
and the volume of sales, as well as the prices obtainable, 
depend almost entirely on the reputation of the craftsman. 
This reputation is developed by the style of the work you 
have created, by your craftsmanship, and by the amount of 
work you have been able to get into the hands of the public. 
Some examples of products that fail into this category are 
furniture, sculpture, carvings, architectural woodwork, and 
built-in cabinetry. 

The best approach. Having been involved in custom 
woodworking for many years, I have come to the conclusion 
that, today, there is only one way for a person just getting 
started in the business to market and sell his work: direct 
sales. Deal with your customers directly from your own show¬ 
room, at art shows and craft markets, and through reputable 
galleries. The amount that goes through the galleries should 
be small compared to the other avenues because galleries 
take up to a 50% commission. However, gallery sales are 
essential, because this is where you begin to build the kind of 
reputation that brings big prices later on. 

Pricing. Never put a lower price on your work when sell¬ 
ing it direct than you put on it in the galleries. If you do, the 
galleries will stop carrying it. In the beginning, when you have 
no name, the worst mistake you can make is to price your 
work too high. Pricing it low to medium accomplishes two 
things: it allows people to consider a piece without price 
being a major factor, and it gets your work out into peoples 
homes and offices where others can see it. 

If the work doesn't seem to be moving, you need to alter 
your style. Try to talk to potential buyers about your work. 
The best places to do this are the art shows and craft mar¬ 
kets, where you have a booth with a number of pieces on 
display and lots of people wandering by. 

There is, I've found, a very good way of determining when 
you should increase your prices. When you have a 
three-month backlog, raise prices a little; when the backlog 
get to six months, raise them some more. By the time my 


backlog had reached two years, I was asking and getting 
almost six times as much per piece as when I started. The 
process took four years. 

Get out there and sell. I said earlier that, for this kind of 
business, selling was more important than marketing. I have 
just outlined what I think is the only viable marketing method. 
To make it work you will have to be a good salesman. 
Concentrate on the person your talking to, never leave your 
booth unattended, and always try to speak to, or at least 
acknowledge, everyone who comes into it. This may sound 
like a tall order, but it pays big dividends. 

Your own showroom should be clean and neat and as ele¬ 
gant as you can make it. Use your imagination, and make 
people feel that you are just as much an artist as a crafts¬ 
man. When people come to your showroom, give them your 
full attention and treat them as you would treat guests in your 
home. If this causes you to lose some work time, don’t worry, 
you will gain from every minute you spend doing it. 

You will seldom sell the samples you have put on display 
but they are important because your customers will relate to 
them and ask you to make variations of them. In the long 
run, this is an advantage because you won't have to spend 
time remaking your show pieces. I had one small cabinet 
around for several years, and took at least five orders 
based on it. 

Enhancing your image. Get professional color pho¬ 
tographs of each of your pieces, and mount them between 
plastic sheets in a fine, leather-bound book. Keep this book 
available in your showroom and at shows. Make a similar 
one for each of the galleries that carry your work. 

Create a card, somewhat larger than a business card (it 
should show the location of your showroom), and have a 
supply on hand at all shows and markets as well as in each 
gallery. People pick up such cards and carry them home for 
future reference. I have had people come to my showroom 
as much as two years after they picked up my card. 

No matter which type of operation you have, custom 
woodworking or mass production, if you want to sell your 
mousetrap, you better get out there and toot your horn. 


Trade Show Info 

Finding trade shows: Trade Shows World Wide. 
published by Gale Publishing Co. (Dewey Decimal 
Number - R607.34 T7635) 

This book lists every type of trade show and is 
indexed by category. It also lists show sponsoring 
organizations and the shows they sponsor. 

Finding when and where shows are scheduled each 
year: Trade Shows <£ Exhibits Schedule (Dewey 
Decimal Number - R607.34 T764) 

This directory is published annually. Both of these 
books should be available in most libraries. 
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A Master Craftsman Project 



Hope Chest 


This Oregon walnut chest is a holder of dreams. Frame and panel 
construction make it a sturdy and functional piece of furniture for the bride to be. 


by Ken Sadler 

One day a couple came to me and asked if ! would make 
them a chest for their daughter. I agreed and as I began to 
design it I decided that, because it was a hope chest, it 
should be something more than a box with a hinged lid. The 
chest herein pictured and described is what I created for 
them. It has several features that make it different from most 
chests and more interesting to build. There are a few things 
you’ll need that you might not have around your shop, so I’ll 
tell you about them now and you can get them ahead of time. 

You’ll need two W T-nuts, two Va" X 1V 2 ” NC machine 
screws, and two pieces of Va." ID copper tubing 3 A" long. The 
preparation and use of these will be explained later. To hold 
the lid open you will need a lid support. I recommend the 
hinged version that locks in the open position. You will also 
need four long bar clamps. 

This chest consists of four framed panels and two solid 
panels. Of these the front, ends and lid are the key to 
whether you will have a beautiful piece of furniture or just an 
ordinary one. Look for unusual grain patterns and carefully 
match these patterns in the various boards to make each 
panel look as if it were one board—then you’ll have some¬ 
thing truly beautiful. If you’re haphazard in your choice of 
wood and the way you glue it up, your piece will look ordinary 
indeed. In every piece of furniture I’ve designed, the lines are 
simple and plain and the wood provides the beauty in the 
piece. This approach takes time and thought but the results 
are well worth the effort. 

Glue up the panels to the following dimensions, the thick¬ 
nesses are finished, the length and width are rough: two pan¬ 


els W X 1 1W X 44" for the front and back, two panels V 2' 1 X 
16" X 19" for the ends, one panel 3 A" X 19" X 48" for the bot¬ 
tom, and one panel W X 20" X 47" for the lid. I’ve found that 
the plain edged butt joint is the best and easiest to make for 
this type of panel. I hand plane the edges of each board so 
they’re slightly hollow in the center. When I pull the centers 
together with the clamps, it puts the ends in compression. 
Since the ends lose or gain moisture faster than the center 
they have a tendency to move more. This lessens the possi¬ 
bility of the joint opening at the ends. A word here about glu¬ 
ing. I’m a great advocate of the dry run. I gather all the things 



Stand the ieg blanks on end with their jointed faces mating and 
mark them A-D and inside/outside. 
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needed to do the job: supports, clamps, pads, etc. and then 
clamp the job up without any glue. In this way I can check to 
see if the joint is right, whether it closes properly, and make 
sure everything I need is at hand where I can reach it quickly. 
There is nothing more frustrating than to have the glue in 
place and find that the joint doesn’t fit properly or that you’re 
missing a clamp or pad or the clamp’s not set properly. 

The Front and Rear Frames 

The front and rear frames should be made first because 
they control much of what happens later. The important point 
here is that while the two frames don’t have to be exactly the 
size shown on the drawing, they both have to be exactly the 
same. Start by cutting the stiles and rails to finished size. The 
top rail and both stiles are 2" wide and the bottom rail is 2W' 
wide, all parts are 3 A" thick. Don’t cut the curve on the bottom 
rail at this time. The frames are assembled with open-end 
mortise and tenon joints. The stiles have the mortises and 
the rails the tenons. By doing it this way, you accurately posi¬ 
tion the long mortise at each end of the frame. This is very 
important, as you’ll see later. 

When you’ve cut all the frame parts to size, arrange each 
frame with the parts in their relative positions and mark the 
inside face and inside edge of each piece. Also, mark the top 
end of the stiles. The markings I indicate are very important. 
There are some complex assemblies involved in this project 
and without the proper markings it’s easy to become con¬ 
fused and make mistakes that will result in having to remake 
the parts. Fasten a high auxiliary fence to the rip fence on the 
table saw. Set up your dado head cutter for W width and W 
depth of cut. Set the fence so that you cut the W groove in 
the exact center of the 3 A” edge of the frame pieces. Cut the 
groove on the inside edges of all frame parts, then cut a simi¬ 
lar groove on the outside edge of the stiles. Now without 
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moving the rip fence, raise the dado blade to 1 3 A" high and 
cut the open-end mortises in the top ends of the stiles. Raise 
it to a height of 2!/4" and cut the mortises in the bottom ends 
of the stiles. 

The distance between the tenon shoulders on all the rails 
must be exactly the same. It’s best to cut the shoulders first 
and then finish the tenons. Be sure the rails are all exactly 
the same length. Set the saw blade to W and the rip fence to 
2” from the far side of the blade. Check that your miter gauge 
is set at 90°. Don’t depend on the readings on the gauge, set 
it with a good try square. Now, using the rip fence as a guide, 
cut the shoulders on both ends of all the rails, then go ahead 
and finish the tenons. Arrange the parts again in their relative 
positions, with the inside faces up, and number the parts of 
each joint, 1-1,2-2, etc. Fit the joints so that they are a light- 
pressure slide fit. If one is tight, take a shaving off alternate 
sides of the tenon until you get the right fit. With an open end 
joint such as this, a tight fit tends to spread the upper end of 
the mortise and you’ll get a poor joint. 

Assemble the frames, square them up by measuring diag¬ 
onally between corners, then clamp them lightly but firmly. 
Measure the width and length of the frame opening from the 
bottom of the grooves. Deduct Vi6" from those dimensions 
and cut the front and rear panels to those sizes. Check them 
for square and if they’re not, make them so using a hand 
plane. Choose which face of the panels you want to show 
and mark the other one “inside.” Also, indicate the top of the 
panel by marking on the inside face. 

The next step is to cut a 5 /i6” wide X W deep rabbet on all 
four edges of the inside face of both panels. However, before 
you do this, take a piece of scrap that’s the same thickness 
as the panel and cut a test rabbet on it. Test this flange in the 
inside-frame grooves. It should be an easy slide-fit. Adjust 
your setting on the table saw until this is so on the test piece. 
Now cut the rabbets on the panels. 

Disassemble the frames and reassemble them with the 
panel in place but with no glue. Make sure all the joints go 
home and that the assembly is square. You should now have 
both front and rear frame assemblies to the same point of 
construction. Again, take the assemblies apart and cut a Vs" 
X W deep groove the length of the panel on the inside face. 
This groove must be exactly the same distance from the top 
edge on each panel. The surest way to do this is on the table 
saw with a dado head cutter. It’s important that both panels 
be cut on the same setup because this groove holds the rail 
the trays rest on. If they’re not the same distance from the 
top, you’ll have trouble fitting the trays in the chest properly. 
Finish sand the panels at this time. 

Now glue up the assemblies. The glue goes in the corner 
joints only, not between the frame and the panel because the 
panel must float in the frame to accommodate expansion and 
contraction. In gluing an open-end joint like this I’ve found 
that it’s best to put the glue on the upper half of the mortise 
and never on the tenon. Put the joint together from the top 
down, rather than from the side in. If glue comes out of the 
joint don’t wipe it up—you’ll only wipe it into the pores of the 
wood and you’ll never get it out. Let it dry and later remove it 
carefully with a sharp chisel. Use clamps to hold it and make 
a last check for squareness. 
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When the frames have dried at least 24 hours, do the last 
three operations on them. Cut a W X W rabbet on the top 
inside edge and a W X W dado along the inside face of the 
bottom rail. Do this operation on both frames with the same 
saw setup. Now layout and bandsaw the curve on the bottom 
rail as depicted above. Smooth this cut with a spokeshave 
and put a slight radius on the outside corner. Cut the notch 
for the lid handle in the center of the rabbet lip of the front 
frame. Finish sand the frames. 

The End Frames 

These frames are the trickiest part of the project. They 
require multiple mortises on different faces, which must be 
related to each other with precision or the chest won’t go 
together properly. They also must be shaped, but don’t do 
this until everything else has been completed and the frames 
are ready for final assembly. 

Start by cutting the leg blanks, 1 3 A" X 4W X 25 1 /2”. Joint 
one face and one edge on each. Stand the blanks on end, 
group them with jointed faces mating, then mark them as 
shown in the picture on page 27. Pair A-D are the front legs 
and pair A-B will be the left end legs. Lay them side by side 
with the jointed edges up so they line up with all the ends 
flush. At 5 3 /4" from the bottom draw a line across all four legs 
perpendicular to the jointed corners. On each leg, using a 
square, bring the line around on the jointed face. It’s very 
important that these lines be exactly the same on all four 


legs. They designate the bottom of the long mortise for the 
front and rear frames and the top of the mortise for the bot¬ 
tom stretcher of the end frames. 

Set the leg blanks aside and make the top and bottom 
stretchers. Mark one face and one edge of each stretcher as 
inside, don’t do any shaping at this time, simply mark them 
as shown in the figure above. You’ll notice in the figures on 
page 30 that there’s a W X 3 /8" groove on the inside face of 
the bottom stretcher whose position is not indicated. This will 
be explained later. The distance between the tenon shoul¬ 
ders on all four stretchers must be exactly the same. Cut the 
tenon shoulders as you did for the front and rear frames. In 
making the tenons, all measurements are made from the 
inside corner. With the tenons and the grooves cut, lay the 
legs and stretchers for each end-frame in their proper rela¬ 
tive positions and mark the joints 1L-1L, 2L-2L, etc. for the 
left frame, and 1R-1R, etc. for the right frame. You may laugh 
at my insistence on all these markings, but later on you'll be 
very glad you did it, especially if you have to leave the project 
and come back to it several days later. 

This is where you lay out the mortises on the legs. All 
measurements are made from the jointed corners. On each 
leg place the upper edge of the tenon of the bottom stretcher 
on the line you’ve drawn on the leg edge and from the tenon 
mark the bottom of the mortise. Measuring from the inside 
face of the leg, draw the outer vertical edge of the mortise. 
Use a marking gauge to do this so you’ll get this distance the 
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same on all eight mortises. Get the actual thickness from the 
tenon and draw the inside vertical edge of the mortise. The 
mortise for the top stretcher is laid out the same way except 
that the top edge of the stretcher is matched with the top of 
the leg and both the top and bottom lines of the mortises are 
marked from the tenon. Draw the lines for the W wide 
groove that connects the two mortises. There is only one 
mortise on the inside face of the leg. Measuring from the 
inside corner, draw the inside line for this mortise. Use a 
marking gauge to get it the same on all legs. The bottom end 
of this mortise must be exactly on the line you have previous¬ 
ly draw. To get an accurate length for this mortise, measure 
the one on the ends of the front and rear frames which it 
must match. 

When cutting a blind mortise, I always drill out the waste 
material on a drill press and then finish it to size with a chisel. 
Make it slightly deeper than the length of the tenon. When it 
comes to the long W’ wide mortises, you’ll probably want to 
cut them with a router. However, you must have a guide that 
you can set and lock, so you can position the router exactly 
the same on each leg. Don’t try to route to the bottom edge 
of the face mortise. Stop a little short and finish the cut with a 
chisel. The location of this edge is so important that if it dif¬ 
fers by as little as Vie" between legs, the final assembly will 
be very difficult. 

At this point you have to do some temporary assembly. 
First, cut four splines, W X 3 A" by the length of the face mor¬ 
tise on the legs. Fit these to the face mortise and to the mor¬ 
tise on the ends of the front and rear frames. You may find 
that the latter is slightly less than Vf wide. If it is, use the 
table saw to skin the part of the spline that fits into them until 
you get an easy press fit. Now, assemble one of the end 
frames on the bench with the inside face up. Clamp it togeth¬ 
er and place a spline in the leg mortise of one leg. Assemble 
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the front or rear frame to the leg and holding it in position 
mark on the leg, with a sharp knife, the position of the 3 /s" 
groove in the bottom rail of the frame. Remove the frame and 
transfer those marks to the bottom stretcher. Disassemble 
the end frame and cut the 3 /8" X 3 /8" dado as indicated by the 
marks. Repeat this process for the other end frame. Now 
glue the splines in the front and rear frames. Put the glue 
along the sides of the mortise, not on the spline. While the 
glued splines are drying cut and finish the end frame panels. 
Get your dimensions the same way you did for the front and 
rear panels. Check the perspective drawing for details and 
which one should be the inside face. Reassemble the end 
frames with the panels to see if everything fits properly. 
Clamp up one frame and place it on the bench with the inside 
face up. Assemble to this both the front and rear frames. 
You’ll probably need an extra pair of hands to help you here. 
Measure the distance between the bottom of the 3 /8" grooves 
in the front and rear frames. This, less Vs", will be the width of 
the bottom. Measure the length of the front frame (less the 
splines). This, plus ^/is", will be the length of the bottom. Cut 
the bottom panel to size. Cut a 7 /i6" wide X 3 /s" deep rabbet 
on all four sides of the bottom. As with the earlier panels, get 
a piece of scrap that’s the thickness of the bottom and run a 
test rabbet to make sure it fits the grooves in the frames. 
Make adjustments until it does, then cut the rabbets on the 
bottom. Measure the length of the groove in the bottom 
stretcher. Find the center of the ends of the bottom and mea¬ 
sure from it in each direction one half of the distance you just 
got less Vs". Cut 3 /8" deep notches from this mark to the side 
edges of the bottom. This gives you what is in effect a tenon 
on each end of the bottom. 

It’s time to make a dry assembly of the complete chest. 
First assemble and clamp up the end frames. Position one 
clamp across the top edge of the frame and the other across 
the inside face near the bottom. From here on an extra pair 
of hands will again come in handy. Lay one of these assem¬ 
blies, inside face up, on the bench and place the front frame 
in position. Insert the bottom, flush face to the inside, into its 
grooves on these two frames, then slide the rear frame into 
position. Fit the other end frame to complete the chest 
assembly. Put a clamp from end to end on each side to hold 
it all together, then carefully place it on its feet on the floor. 
Check everything, make sure it sits squarely on the floor and 
that all the joints have gone fully home. Check it for square 
with a witness stick or measure diagonally between corners. 
If something doesn’t fit right, now is the time to take it apart 
and correct it. When you’re satisfied that everything is as it 
should be, leave it clamped up and put it to one side. 

One of the unusual features of this project is the lid 
hinges. I picked up the idea many years ago from Sam 
Maloof, a distinguished furniture maker in Los Angeles. It 
doesn’t work in all situations, but where it does, it’s a dandy. 
The parts of this hinge are T-nuts, machine screws, and cop¬ 
per tubing that I told you to get at the beginning. The figure to 
the left shows how they go together. But first you need to do 
some work on the machine screws and then position and drill 
the holes for the T-nuts. Cut off the heads on the screws and 
cut a slot for a screwdriver blade in that end. Put a point on 
the other end of the screws. If you have a lathe, you can do 
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this easily with a file and the point will be where it has to be, 
in the center of the screw body. Lacking a lathe you’ll have to 
do it by hand in a vise or by chucking it in a drill press and 
using a file. Now thread the screw into the T-nut from the 
back side until the point almost comes through. Hold the 
T-nut in place in the rabbet on the top edge of the back 
frame with the top of'the nut against the end frame as shown 
in the drawing on page 30. Turn the screw in the nut until the 
point makes a strong mark on the end frame. Do this on both 
end frames. Take everything apart and drill a 5 /i6" diameter 
hole through the frame right on that mark. Use a brad point 
bit so it doesn’t wander off the mark. Do this on the drill press 
so you’re sure that the hole is absolutely perpendicular to the 
face of the leg. That’s as far as you need to go with the 
hinges right now. 

Finally you can now shape the legs. The first step is to 
make the front and side templates. Full-size patterns are 
given in the PullOut™ Plans. Tape the side template on the 
outside edge of the leg blank with the straight edge of the 
template flush with the inside face, draw the shape and make 
the cut leaving the line. Do this with all four legs. Tape the 
face template to the face you have just cut with the straight 
edge of the template flush with the inside edge of the blank, 
draw the shape and make the cut leaving the line. Save the 
waste pieces you’ve cut off. They’ll be the clamping pads 
when you glue up the frames and later the chest itself. They’ll 
also be helpful in holding the legs in a vise while cleaning up 
the sawn faces. I’ve found that a spokeshave is by far the 
best tool to use for this procedure. Don’t do any sanding 
now, that will come when you’ve glued up the frames. 
Reassemble each frame (without the panel) and scribe a line 
on each end of the lower stretcher to indicate the face of the 
matching leg. The upper stretcher should be very close to the 


thickness of the upper part of the leg, so it shouldn’t need 
any work at this time. However, if it’s substantially thicker, 
now is the best time to trim it down to equal thickness. 
Disassemble the frame and notice the lines you’ve drawn on 
lower stretcher ends. They will probably have a slight curve 
to them, draw a straight line from the bottom to the top of this 
curve, set your table saw blade to the angle this line makes 
with the bottom edge of the stretcher, and cut away the 
waste wood. Now lay out and cut the curve on the bottom 
edge. Smooth this cut with a spokeshave. Dry assemble the 
frames with the panel and make sure everything fits and that 
you can blend the four frame parts together with sandpaper. 
If something it out of line, now’s the time to fix it. When satis¬ 
fied that all is as it should be, you can glue up the frames, but 
first I’d finish sand the panels. It’s much easier to do this 
before they’re in the frame. When you glue up the sides, 
don’t put any glue on the panel edges or in the grooves. 
Don’t put glue on the tenons or tenon shoulders. Put the glue 
on the upper half of the mortise and when the tenon goes 
home it’ll wipe down over the rest of the mortise walls. When 
the glue has dried, sand the frames to smooth the joints and 
make all the parts blend together. Break all the open corners 
except those around the panel. 

Final Assembly of Chest Body 

Put the frames and bottom of the chest together dry as 
you did previously. This time, because the end frames are no 
longer flat and square it will be more difficult and you’ll need 
some help. One trick I learned when clamping up a large unit 
with long clamps—tape the clamp pads in place with mask¬ 
ing tape before you start. Pull the clamps up firmly and check 
everything to make sure it fits and is square. When you’re 
satisfied, take it apart and apply the glue. The glue goes in 
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Transfer the teg patterns to cardboard and use as a template. 


only two places, in the long mortises on the end frames and 
a very little bead in the corner between the tenon and the 
shoulder on the front and rear frames. Be careful: if you get 
too heavy a bead, it’ll squirt out and you’ll have a mess on 
your hands. The bottom is not glued in place—it floats in its 
grooves, thus accommodating expansion and contraction. 
Assemble the parts, apply the clamps and check for square. 
Use the stick method I mentioned earlier. If it isn’t square 
make it so by adjusting the position and pressure of the vari¬ 
ous clamps. When the glue has dried, press the T-nuts into 
the holes you drilled for them in the end frames. The safest 
way to do this is to use a C-clamp. Put the fixed face of the 
clamp against the face of the nut and a pad under the mov¬ 
able face, then tighten the clamp until the nut is fully seated. 
This is a good time to install the tray rails. They’re W' X 3 A" X 
the length of the groove in the front and rear panels. Cut 
them to size, put a small amount of glue along the bottom of 
the grooves and press them into the groove. 

The Lid 

To get the length of the lid, measure between the faces of 
the T-nuts. To get the width, measure between the rabbets 
in the front and rear frames and add 1”. Cut your lid panel to 
these measurements. On what will become the front edge of 
the upper face, cut a 1" wide by W deep rabbet. In the cen¬ 
ter of this layout the handle to fit the notch cut in the top of 
the front frame. The best way to get a straight edge on the 
front of the lid is on a table saw, rip the waste part of the rab¬ 
bet from both ends to just short of the handle, then finish with 
a hand saw, files and sandpaper. Round over the front cor¬ 
ners of the lid handles. Position the lid in the carcass and 
tighten the hinge pins to mark the center of the holes in the 
rear ends of the lid. It’s important that these holes be posi¬ 
tioned accurately and drilled perpendicular to the ends, so I 
suggest a drilling jig of some kind. When the holes are 
drilled, tap the 3 A" long pieces of W ID copper tubing into 
them. Now put a W radius on the back corners. Place the lid 
in position on the chest and see that it fits as it should. When 
it does, take the two headless machine screws and thread 
them into the T-nut from the outside. Screw them in until they 
bottom and your hinges are assembled. Install the lid support 
so that the lid opens a full 90°. The chest itself is now com¬ 
pleted and ready for finishing. 


The Trays 

Refer to the figure on page 30 when making the trays. 
Make the sides and ends from 3 /8"-thick stock. The corners 
are put together with through-dovetails. You can do these 
with a router and a jig, but in my opinion that gives the work a 
mechanical look which really doesn’t go with the rest of this 
project. The joints shown in the drawing are such as a skilled 
craftsman would employ and they complement the work you 
have already done. It’s the same with the bottoms. You could 
use plywood, but I wouldn’t. It detracts from the quality of the 
entire chest. Glue up 5 /i6" thick panels of the proper size from 
the same wood you’ve used in the chest. Dado the edges to 
fit the through-dadoes in the sides and stopped-dadoes in 
the ends. The overall dimensions I’ve given for the trays are 
nominal, get the exact measurements from the chest you’ve 
just completed. Allow about a YT' clearance in the width and 
1 / 2 " to 3 A" clearance in the length of the two trays together. 
The upper edge of the tray ends can come within Vs" of the 
underside of the lid. 

Finishing 

I said at the beginning of this story that I believed in letting 
the wood provide the beauty in the piece. I suggested that 
you spend whatever time it would take just to find the right 
wood for each part. To make this vision come true and the 
effort pay off, the finish must be natural—no stain. If you’ve 
found a particularly fine grain pattern, stain will invariably 
muddy it and spoil the picture you have created. 

I have never used a brush-on varnish for finishing. This is 
not because I have anything against a low-gloss varnish fin¬ 
ish. It’s because I’m a lousy painter and have never been 
able to flow on a coat of varnish so that there were no 
streaks or runs. For this reason, early on I gravitated to the 
brush-on and rub-out type of finish. 

Several coats of Formby’s Tung Oil Finish will do a very fine 
job. If getting the finish sheen you want takes too many coats, 
you can take a short cut. After the first two or three, apply a coat 
or two of paste wax. Be sure it’s paste and not liquid or spray, 
they’re apt to contain water and will ruin your finish. A friend of 
mine who specializes in refinishing high-quality antiques told me 
to use Trewax. I found that it does an excellent job. [pf 

This hope chest was finished by Mark Johnson 
at The Top Coat in OaklandCalifornia. 
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Hugh Williamson's unique design style gives this patio ensemble a cohesive feel. The construction of 
the deck chair , child's deck chair and deck table is simple and sturdy. Make multiple chairs and tables 
for a complete deck set that fits your family's needs. 


by Hugh F. Williamson 

This deck chair is made from stan¬ 
dard lumber sizes and readily available 
hardware. All of the joints are made with 
a router or miter saw. With accurate 
setups, multiple pieces can be made 
simultaneously, making it possible to 
create an entire deck set in no time. 

Legs and Arms 

Cut the leg (A) and arm (B) blanks to 
the dimensions given in the Cutting 
List. Mark the shape of each as shown 
in the Side View figure and cut the pro¬ 
files on the bandsaw. Sand each edge 
smooth and check that the legs and 
arms butt correctly. 

The angled ends of the arms and legs 
are joined with splines. Cut the grooves 
for the splines with a W diameter 
straight bit set to a depth of W in the 

Hugh F. Williamson is a woodworker 
in Tucson, Arizona. 


table mounted router. Use a fence on the 
router table and rout the through- 
grooves centered in each joining edge. 
Make the splines from Va" X 1" tempered 
hardboard. Use epoxy or waterproof 
wood glue to assemble the arms and 
legs with the splines. These joints are 
reinforced with screws driven through the 
arms and splines into the legs. Drill and 
counter bore pilot holes centered 1" from 
the joint and at an angle parallel to the 
receiving leg as shown in the Side View 
figure. Drive #8 X 3" FH deck screws into 
the holes so the heads sit W below the 
surface. Cover the screw heads with a 
wood plug cut from redwood scrap. 

After the leg/arm assemblies are 
dry, rout W deep recesses on the 
inside of each one to receive the seat 
sides as dimensioned and located in 
the Side View figure. Use a straight cut¬ 
ting bit and guide fences to rout out 
these groves. 



Cut the arm/leg spline grooves with a Va" 
straight bit set to a depth of V2". 



Use guides on either side of the router to 
cut the seat support dadoes in the legs. 
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side view 



Seat 

Cut the seat ribs (C), the seat sides 
(O), the seat front (E) and the seat 
back (F) to the dimensions given in 
the Cutting List. Use a miter box to cut 
45° miters on the front end of each 
seat side and on each end of the seat 
front as shown in the Seat figure. 
Make a 63° cut on the back end of 
each seat side as shown in the Side 
View figure. 

The seat ribs and back are joined 
to the sides with nine stopped-dadoes 
for the seat ribs and one 
through-dado for the seat back. To 
rout the stopped dadoes, first clamp 
the two seat sides to your bench so 
that their top edges are butted and 
their ends align. Mark the locations of 
the 3 A" X V/ 2 " X V 2 " deep stopped 
dadoes as located in the Seat figure. 
Install a 3 A" straight cutting bit set to a 
depth of V 2 h in the router, set up a 
router frame-guide and rout the seat 
rib dadoes as shown in the photo. Use 
a straight bit in the router or a dado 
head on the table saw to cut the IV 2 " 
X 3 /4” deep through-dadoes for the 


seat back as located in the Seat fig¬ 
ure. If you’re planning on making mul¬ 
tiple chairs, it’s helpful to make the 
more elaborate jig for routing multiple 
dadoes as shown in Popular 
Woodworking issue #60, page 38. 

Use a 3 /4” diameter roundover bit to 
radius the bottom edge of the seat ribs 
so that they set nicely in the curve left 
by the router bit in the stopped dadoes 
in the seat sides. 

The seat ribs, back and front are 
secured to the seat sides with water¬ 
proof glue and #8 X 2" FH wood 



Cut the stopped dadoes in both seat sides 
at the same time with a router guide. 


screws. On the drill press, drill a pilot 
hole centered in each stopped dado in 
the seat sides, two in each through- 
dado and one at the front of each seat 
side centered on the miter as shown in 
the Side View figure. On the outside of 
each seat side use a Y 2 " Forstner bit in 
the drill press to counterbore the screw 
holes to receive W' diameter plugs. 

Dry assemble the seat to check for a 
snug and square fit. Glue and screw 
the assembly together and let it dry. 
Cut W X W' diameter plugs and glue 
them in place in the seat sides. 



Round over the bottom of the seat ribs to 
fit correctly in the stopped dadoes. 
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Redwood Deck Chair 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 

2 

6 

27" 

legs 

2 

B 

2 

6 

21" 

arms 

9 

C 

1 

2 

19" 

seat ribs 

2 

D 

2 

4 

36" 

seat sides 

1 

E 

2 

4 

21" 

seat front 

- 1 

F 

2 

4 

Wf 

seat back 

10 

1 G 

1 

2 

2014" 

back ribs 

2 

H 

1 

2 

21" 

back sides 

2 

f 

1 

2 

20" 

back ends 

1 

J 

3 /4" diam 

25" 

support dowel 


Measurements without inch marks are 
nominal sizes. 



back 


back ends 
V 


20 " 


F 


c 


back sides 


1L 


- 21 ”- 


1" typ. space 
between ribs 


5 /4" X W deep 
dado typ. 



Back 

Cut the back ribs (G), sides (H) and 
ends (I) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. Cut 45° miters on each 
end of the back’s sides and ends as 
shown in the Back figure. Use a router 
and guide fences to cut the through- 
dadoes in the ends to receive the ribs. 
Mark the dadoes as located in the Back 
figure. Use a W diameter straight bit 
set W deep to cut the dadoes. 
Assemble the back using glue and #8 X 
2” FH woodscrews to secure the back 
ribs and the mitered corners. 



Use a V2" forstner bit to cut the holes for 
the screw plugs. 


Assembly and Finishing 

Secure the seat and back to your 
bench and round over all edges with 
your router using a bearing equipped 
3 /8 m diameter round over bit. Fill defects 
with waterproof glue mixed with fine 
redwood saw dust so no moisture can 
be trapped. Finish sand the leg/arm, 
seat and back assemblies. 

Assemble the legs to the seat as 
shown in the Side View figure. Use glue 
at the front joints and glue and two #8 X 
3" FH woodscrews countersunk from 
the inside of each rear seat/leg joint. 



Use a pair of router guides to cut the 
dadoes in both back ends at once. 


Attach the back to the seat with a 19” 
long brass piano hinge (Woodworker’s 
Supply, Tel. 800 645-9292) and #6 X 
3 /4 u FH woodscrews. Use a 1” spade bit 
to cut two holes in each arm, as located 
in the Side View figure, to receive the 
back support dowel. Insert the cherry 
support dowel (J) into the holes and 
test the tilt. Finish the chair with a mix¬ 
ture of two parts boiled linseed oil with 
one part water sealer. Commercially 
available cushions vary in size and 
are available from most home and 
garden stores. 
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Deck Chair 



Child’s Deck Chair 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

4 

A 

1 

4 

15" 

legs 

2 

B 

1 

4 

93/4” 

arms 

9 

C 

1 

2 

1 1 14" 

seat ribs 

2 

D 

1 

2 

113/4" 

seat sides 

10 

E 

1 

2 

11 V4" 

back ribs 

2 

F 

1 

2 

1 

14VV 

back sides 


Measurements without inch marks are 
nominal sizes. 


The basic construction of the child’s 
deck chair is similar to the standard 
deck chair. One inch nominal ( 3 A n actu¬ 
al) redwood stock is used throughout. 

Note the difference in the seat and 
back construction in the child’s deck 
chair from the standard chair. The ribs 
form the seat and back ends and are 
joined to the seat and back sides with 
through-dadoes. 

Cut the leg and arm blanks (A and B) 
to the dimensions given in the Cutting 
List. With the bandsaw, cut the pieces to 
final shape as dimensioned in the Side 
View figure. Smooth all edges and con¬ 
nect the legs to the arms with W X W 
hardboard splines. 

Cut the seat and back pieces (C - F) 
to the dimensions given in the Cutting 
List. Cut the dadoes in the seat and 
back sides with a 3 A" straight bit in your 
router as dimensioned in the Side View 
figure. Glue the ribs in place with water¬ 
proof glue. Drive and countersink two 
#6 X 3 A" screws into the end of each of 
the four end ribs for extra stability. 

Round over all edges on the three 
assemblies with a W roundover bit in 
the router. Finish sand the pieces 
through 220-grit sandpaper. 

Although the back does not move, I 
find it easiest to connect the back and 
seat with a piano hinge and #6 X V 2 " 
FH woodscrews. The piano hinge is 
easily cut with a hack saw and the 
sawn edges smoothed with a file. 


Glue the seat/back assembly to the 
legs with epoxy as shown in the Side 
View figure. Reinforce these connec¬ 
tions with #6 X IVY’ FH woodscrews 
driven from the inside with a ratchet 
and screwdriver attachment. Finish with 
two parts boiled linseed oil and one part 
waterseal. Your local upholsterer 
should be able to make a comfortable 
cushion to fit the child’s deck chair from 
scrap material in their shop. 



Use a small socket with a Phillips driver 
to drive the screws located between ribs. 
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Deck Table 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

23 

A 

1 

2 

15" 

top ribs 

2 

B 

1 

4 

30%" 

top sides 

2 

C 

1 

4 

16" 

top ends 

4 

D 

2 

2 

18" 

legs 


Measurements without inch marks are 
nominal sizes. 


A small, low table on your patio or 
deck will nicely complement your deck 
chairs and hold your coffee or iced tea 
within convenient reach. 

The construction of the table top is 
very similar to that of the deck chair 
seat. Cut the ribs (A), sides (B) and 
ends (C) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. Cut 45° miters in each end 
of the sides and ends as shown in the 
Top View figure. With a straight cutting 
bit in your router, cut 3 A" X IV 2 " X Va" 
deep stopped dadoes as located in the 
Top View figure. Refer to the deck chair 
instructions for a detailed description of 
this process. Use a 3 A" roundover bit 
with a guide bearing to radius the bot¬ 
tom edge of the ribs so they fit into the 
stopped dadoes. Secure the top ribs, 
sides and ends with waterproof glue 
and #8 X 2" FH woodscrews. On the 
drill press, drill one pilot hole centered 
in each stopped dado and two centered 
at each mitered corner. Counterbore 
each of the holes from the outside Va" X 
W diameter to receive plugs cut from 
redwood scrap. Glue and screw the top 
assembly together. Round over all 
edges with a W bearing guided 
roundover bit in your router. 

Cut the legs to the dimensions given 
in the Cutting List. The legs have an 
interlocking tenon that fits between the 
frame and the end rib. Cut the tenon on 
the bandsaw as shown in the Leg 
Tenon figure and sand to fit. 


Remember that two of the legs will be 
reversed for the opposing side. Each 
leg is glued in place with epoxy and 
held with three #8 X 2" screws—two 
through the top side and one through 
the top end. Countersink and plug the 
leg attachment screws. 

Sand the table through 220-grit 
sandpaper and finish with a mixture of 
two parts boiled linseed oil and one 
part waterseal. [PW] 



Remember that the tenons on adjacent 
tegs are mirror images of each other. 


leg tenon 
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Woodworking Project 



by Robert L. Elmore 

Here’s a quick and easy little gift 
project that will delight the recipient and 
make you look like a workshop wizard. 
The sides and ends of this jewelry box 
are made from about 48" of common 
crown molding that’s available at any 
home building supply center. The top 
and bottom are made from stock that’s 
probably hiding in your scrap box. 

Begin by cutting the sides (A) and 
ends (B) to length as given in the 
Cutting List. Make all your measure¬ 
ments on the flat or back side. Tilt the 
blade on the table saw to 7° and cut the 
top W from each side and end piece 
so that when the case is assembled the 
top edges are flat. Make these cuts with 
the flat side of the molding pieces fac¬ 
ing down. Layout the feet on the ends 
and sides as shown in the End View 
figure and cut away the waste with a jig 
saw or bandsaw. 

Now, set up the table saw with the 
blade tilted 45°and the miter fence set 
at 7°. Use stop blocks on the fence to 
make certain each pair of sides and 
ends are identical and that the overall 
length is not reduced—be careful not to 
over cut. All cuts, both left and right, are 
made with this single setup. Sand the 
inside surfaces of all four pieces 
through 150-grit. 

Spread an even coat of glue on the 
mitered surfaces and place the sides 
and ends together. Clamp the case 

Robert L. Elmore is a woodworker in 
Richmond Hiii, Georgia. 


together with a heavy cotton cord— 
make a loop in one end and wrap it 
around the glued assembly. Gradually 
tighten the wrapping until you have 
about six complete wraps. Don’t pull 
too tightly. Compare measurements of 
diagonal corners to check for square, 
make any adjustments, then tie off the 
cord and set the case aside to dry. 

Cut the top (C) to size as given in the 
Cutting List. Route a decorative edge 
around the top piece with an ogee bit. 
Sand the top through to 220-grit. Cut 
the bottom (D) to size then recut all four 
sides of the bottom with the table saw 
blade tilted 7°. Be careful not to reduce 
the overall dimensions of the bottom. 
Sand the bottom through 220-grit. 

When the case is dry, remove the 
string and sand it though 220-grit. 
Now, turn the case upside down and 
drop the bottom into place. Press it into 
position with light finger pressure, mak¬ 
ing sure that it is seated level. Mark its 
position with a sharp pencil then 


end view 

remove X 3 A“ binge 



remove it from the case. Apply glue to 
the beveled edges of the bottom only 
and reseat it to the penciled markings. 
Clean off any glue squeeze out. When 
the bottom is dry, turn the box right- 
side-up and lightly sand the top edges 
to a perfectly flat surface. Check it with 
the lid to achieve the best fit possible. 

I know you’ve already sanded all the 
parts, but while pine is inexpensive and 
easy to work with, it is a difficult wood 
to properly finish. If there is any doubt 
about the quality of your sanding job, 
now is the time to sand again with 220- 
grit paper. 

When you’re satisfied with the 
smoothness, turn the top upside-down 
on the bench and place the box in posi¬ 
tion on the bottom surface of the lid. 
Align it evenly around all four sides and 
lightly mark the position with a pencil. 

Lay out the locations for the two 3 /4" 
X W hinges and cut mortises in the top 
and back to receive them. The hinge 
pin falls Vs" outside the case. This 
allows the lid to stand upright when the 
box is opened. 

Use a pure tung oil finish, or apply 
your stain of choice—dark walnut looks 
great. Follow with four or five coats of 
high gloss polyurethane or varnish. Use 
fine (0000) steel wool between coats 
for the best finish. If you use tung oil, 
follow the manufacturers application 
instructions. Line the inside of the box 
with flocking or peel and stick felt—both 
are available at hobby stores. 

You could finish off the project by 
dropping in the Hope Diamond or the 
Star of India. With or without the finest 
jewels, it’s guaranteed to please—a 
beautiful gift made with your own hands 
for someone very special, [pw] 


Jewelry Box 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Prt 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

3 /4" crown moulding 

12” 

sides 

2 

B 

3 /4" crown moulding 

7 Vs” 

ends 

1 

C 

w 

7^16" 

12” 

top 

1 

D 

3/ 4 ” 

5Vs" 


bottom j 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Cantilevered Rocking Horse 



by Howard French 

This beautiful thoroughbred will delight all the little bucka- 
roos, from toddlers to the kindergarten set. He is strong, but 
gentle, easy to mount, and tireless at any gait. 

The rocking horse is constructed entirely from standard, 
readily available materials and hardware. The head assem¬ 
bly, body, front legs, saddle and stirrups are made from fir. I 
made the rear legs, rockers and cross brace from oak. The 
prototype was cut out with a hand-held jigsaw; however, a 
band saw will make the project easier and faster to complete, 
especially if a stable of horses is anticipated. In this latter 

Howard French is the author of Gifts from Grandpa’s Workshop 
(Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, PA). 


instance it is advisable to make accurate, durable pattern 
pieces for the several components. 

Transfer the full-size patterns from the PullOut™ Plans 
onto pieces of suitable pattern material (heavy paper, card¬ 
board, Masonite, panel stock, etc.) large enough for each of 
the pieces (A, B, D, F, G, H, I, J and K) . If you’re only going 
to build just one horse, plain paper patterns will suffice. Attach 
them to your stock with double-stick tape or spray adhesive 
and carefully observe the indicated grain direction. Where two 
of the same components are required use the first piece as a 
pattern for the second. Cut to the outside of the lines, then 
sand the pieces to match each other. 

Laminate the horse’s head from three thicknesses of 3 A" 
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Note the different grain orientation on the individual head/mane The sole weight of the rider is supported by the cross brace. 
pieces—the mane is vertical, the head is rotated forward 20°. Make sure this piece is tight-grained and free of defects. 


material. The head/mane (A) is sandwiched between the two 
head pieces (B), as shown above. Rotate the grain of the 
two head pieces 20° forward—the grain of the head/mane 
piece is vertical. Choose the best sides of the head pieces 
to face out and rout a W radius around the outside edges— 
except for their straight (bottom) edges. Rout the same 
radius on both edges of the mane portion of the head/mane 
piece. Carefully align, glue and clamp these components 
together. The bottom edge of the head/mane piece extends 
below the head pieces to form a 3 A" X 3 A" X 7V4" long tenon. 
Drill a 3 A" diameter hole for the reins (C) at the location 
shown on the pattern. 

Cut two body pieces (D) from clear 2X4 stock. Glue 
these pieces together, with the best surface facing out. Sand 
the front, rear and belly radii flush after the glue has dried. 
Rout a 3 A" X 3 A" X 7V4" long mortise along the top, front cen¬ 
terline of the body to accommodate the tenon portion of the 
head assembly. Make a 3Vi" X Va" deep cut across the top 
rear area of the body to accommodate the saddle batten 
piece (E). 

Locate and drill the pilot hole for the saddle retaining 
screw. Turn the laminated body over, then mark and cut the 
two W X 1 3 /i6" X IV 2 ” deep mortises for the leg attaching 
nuts and washers as located on the full-size pattern. Locate 
and drill the W diameter holes for the leg attachment bolts, 
and for the W’ lag screw that retains the head assembly. 
Locate and drill the pilot holes for the stirrup attaching 
screws. Rout a 3 /e" radius for 8 1 /4" along the upper, front cor¬ 
ners of the body, and along the curved portion of the belly 
area. Use a W Forstner bit and drill a 3 /4" deep hole on the 
body centerline, in the curve of the rump, to receive the 
horse’s tail. 


I made the rear legs (F) from oak for added strength. Align 
the pattern so the wood grain is parallel to the centerline of 
the deep, 3 /s" diameter hole, and perpendicular to the plane of 
the hoof. Choose the better surfaces for the outside, then rout 
a %" radius on the outside edges, except for the bottom of the 
hooves. Radius the inside edges in a like manner below the 
area where they attach to the body. Scribe pencil lines on the 
inside and rear edges of the hind legs to align the W holes 
for the mounting bolts. Drill the holes to the depth shown on 
the full-size pattern. On the inside surface of each leg, cut a 
mortise near the top of each hole to accommodate a 3 A" hex 
nut. Insert a 7 7 A" length of W threaded rod up through the leg 
and into a hex nut inserted into the mortise. Tighten the rod in 
place so that the upper end bottoms out in the hole. Mix wood 
glue and clean saw dust to a pasty consistency and pack it 
around the embedded nuts, filling the mortises. 

Cut out a slightly oversize pair of shoes (G) from oak 
stock. Mark and drill a W diameter hole through each shoe 
to fit over the mounting bolt as shown in the PullOut™ plans. 
Apply wood glue to the bottom of the hooves, allowing it to 
follow the threaded rods into the 3 /8” holes. Glue and finish 
nail the shoes securely in place. Sand the hooves and shoes 
to shape with a disk or belt sander. 

Make the straight foreleg (H) in the same way as the hind 
legs, except it doesn’t have a bolt or shoe. Laminate the bent 
foreleg (I) from two thicknesses of 3 /4" material. Lay out the 
patterns so the grain in the woods is rotated 20° from each 
other. Glue and clamp the two pieces together securely. Sand 
the edges to shape, then rout a 3 /s H radius on the edges 
except the bottom surface of the hoof. Drill W diameter holes 
for the attaching carriage bolts in each front leg as shown in 
the full-size patterns. 
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Cantilevered Rocking Horse 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Prt 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3/ 4 " 

10" 

12" 

head/mane 

2 

B 

3/4" 

8" 

12" 

head 

1 

C 

3 /4" diam 

8" 

reins 

2 

D 

2 

4 

19" 

body 

1 

E 

W 

3V2" 

7" 

saddle batten 

2 

F 

1 W 

6" 

133/16" 

rear legs 

2 

G 

w 

i'A" 

2%“ 

rear shoes 

1 

H 

IVfe" 

4W 

133/8” 

st. foreleg 

1 

1 

IVfe" 

6" 

11" 

bent foreleg 

1 

J 

3/4" 

9" 

9V4" 

saddle 

2 

K 

2/4" 

5" 

9" 

stirrups 

2 

L 

3 /4" diam 

m 

stirrup steps 

2 

M 


6" 

36" 

rockers 

1 

N 

W 

3W 

15" 

cross brace 
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Cut the saddle piece (J) to shape and rout a W radius 
around the top edge. Note the grain direction shown on the 
full-size pattern. Cut the batten piece from plywood to the 
size given in the Cutting List. Locate the batten on the 
underside of the saddle as shown in the PullOut™ Plans, 
then glue and nail it in place with the surface grain 90° to the 
grain in the saddle. Locate, drill and countersink the mount¬ 
ing screw hole through the saddle and batten as shown on 
the full-size pattern. Sand this sub-assembly smooth. It is 
now ready for finishing and final assembly. 

Cut the stirrups (K) to shape, again observe the direction 
of the grain. Drill a 3 A" diameter flat bottomed hole V 2 " deep 
in each piece as shown on the full-size pattern. Be careful to 
end up with a left-hand (shown) and a right-hand piece. Cut 
stirrup steps (L) from dowel rod, as given in the Cutting List. 
Chamfer one end of each piece and form a slight radius on 
the opposite (outboard) ends. Glue the chamfered ends into 
the holes in the stirrups and fasten them in place with wood 
screws. Layout, drill and countersink the two holes in each 
stirrup sub-assembly for their attaching screws as located in 
the PullOut™ Plans. Sand all the surfaces and sharp edges. 

Lay out the two rockers (M) as shown in Figure 2. Note 
that the rear 8" of each rocker is straight and tangential to the 
curved portion. This reduces the likelihood of an overly ambi¬ 
tious little rider going over backwards. Shape the front and 
rear ends of the rockers and cut the dadoes as shown in the 
Figure. Stack and clamp the rockers together then sand. Drill 
the two W diameter holes for attaching the cross brace (N) 
in each rocker as shown in the Figure. Counterbore the bot¬ 
tom of these holes to accommodate retaining washers and 
hex nuts. Rout all edges with a 3 /s" round-over bit. 

Cut out the cross brace and drill four W’ diameter holes 
and two 3 /s" diameter holes as shown in Figure 1. Install the 
cross brace in the dadoes on the rockers. Fasten the cross 
brace to the rockers with glue and four Va" diameter X 3" car¬ 
riage bolts, nuts and washers. Be certain that both rockers 
are square with the cross brace. Tighten the hex nuts 
securely. Cut off the three or four threads of the bolts that 


protrude beyond the lower radius of the rockers and grind the 
ends of the bolts flush. Mix clean sawdust and wood glue to 
a paste consistency and fill the voids around the retaining 
nuts in the counterbores. This sub-assembly is now ready 
for final sanding and finishing. 

Insert the tenon portion of the head sub-assembly into the 
mortise cut in the body portion and check for a good fit. Apply 
glue to the mating surfaces and draw them together with a 
Va" diameter X 3 V 2 " lag screw and flat washer. Sand the 
blended radii at the front of the assembly. 

Bolt the finished forelegs to the body with Va" diameter X 
3" carriage bolts. Attach the saddle and the finished stirrups 
to the body. Snugly fasten the two hind legs to the rocker 
sub-assembly with two 3 /8" hex nuts and flat washers. Do not 
fully tighten the nuts at this time. Fit the body between the 
hind legs and check the alignment of the Va" diameter 
mounting holes, with the centerline of the body parallel with 
the rockers. Line bore through with a Va" diameter extension 
drill to correct any misalignment. Install the Va" diameter X 3" 
carriage bolts through the hind legs and tighten the hex nuts 
and washers snugly. Place the horse on a flat, sturdy work 
surface and position the body level, or inclined slightly 
upward, before tightening the retaining nuts. Tighten the W 
hex nuts under the cross brace. 

Make the ears from flexible leather using the pattern given 
in the PullOut™ Plans. The tail is made up of 32 strands of 
orlon knitting yarn (worsted weight, 4-ply) to match the color of 
the mane—it’s 9" long. Tie a serving of yarn around one end 
and glue it into the W' diameter hole in the rump as shown in 
the photo above. 

The prototype horse was painted in four colors. The head, 
body and legs were painted chocolate brown and the hooves 
were painted gloss black. The mane and the rocker sub- 
assemblies were painted tan and the saddle and the stirrups 
were painted dark brown. 

You won’t have to teach your little bronc-buster how to ride 
this horse! Just get out the boots, britches, western hat, and 
your camera. You’ll enjoy the pictures for years to come. H 
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Bit Storage Cabinet 


by Hugh Foster 

One of my friends is just about the smartest woodworker I 
know. He works in a very small but well equipped shop. He’s 
smart because he’s so organized. When I saw a wall-mount¬ 
ed cabinet in his shop which houses router bits, drill bits, plug 
cutters, and other small accessories, I knew I’d have to build 
one like it. When I quizzed him about the dimensions, he said 
that his cabinet was the size it was because he had saved a 
door that size. I realized that the size of the cabinet is a 
question of convenience or on-hand materials. 

Cut the angled blocks to the rough dimensions shown in 


Hugh Foster is a Contributing Editor and is not a bit disorganized. 


the figures above from 2 X 4s. The angled blocks run the full 
inside width of the cabinet. The sides, top, bottom and 
shelves are V 2 " plywood. 

Lay the cabinet on a large flat surface and arrange the 
spacing of the angled blocks as shown in photo 1. Because 
of the many router bits, drill bits, plug cutters and other small 
accessories I have, I decided to make the back of the case 
almost solid with angled blocks. 

Decide on the number of angled blocks you need and 
their position. Trace the outline of the ends of each block 
onto one of the side pieces, then remove them and mark the 
location of their centers on a side piece. Clamp the side 
pieces together and drill through them as shown in photo 2. 
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Arrange the angled blocks to accommodate the 
number and different types of bits you own. Plan 
ahead for future additions. 



Space the holes for the bit shanks based on the 
diameter of the their /reads. 


Use a small piece of double sided tape between the 
pieces to keep them aligned while drilling. 


photo 4 


ft 


* 



Use 1" dry-wall screws to fasten the sides , shelves 
and the top and bottom. 


Place two angled blocks, back to back, in a V block as 
shown in photo 3 and clamp them to the drill press table. Drill 
slightly oversized holes in the blocks for the shanks of your 
bits and accessories. The shanks of my accessories are W', 
3 /&" and Vz" in diameter. The W holes are t" apart; few 
accessories with W shanks require more space. The 3 /8" and 
W diameter holes vary from VA" to 2" apart since some of 
these cutters are quite large. Stagger the holes to allow easy 
insertion and removal of the cutters. 

Screw and glue the unit together through the sides as 
shown in photo 4. Apply glue to the angled blocks where they 
meet. A cordless drill/driver and sheetrock-type self tapping 
screws make the process quick and easy. 


Make the face frame from nominal 1 X 2 boards. Glue the 
frame assembly together and fasten it to the cabinet with bis¬ 
cuits or use glue blocks along the inside of the frame. 

Cut a door to fit and mount it with whatever kind of hinges 
you have on hand. I used three hinges rather than the usual 
pair so I could mount three additional blocks on the inside of 
the door for my long drill bits. 

Apply a light finish coat to the inside and outside of the 
cabinet. 

Level and mount a short length of 2 X 2 to the wall with 
W diameter lag bolts driven into the wall studs. Set the cabi¬ 
net on the 2X2 and fasten it to the wall with lag bolts 
through the angled blocks and into the wall studs. [PW] 
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Revolving 

Bookcase 



Use a stop block to keep the rip fence a safe dis¬ 
tance from the saw blade. 


by Jeff Greef 

Here’s a space-saver bookcase that can be located in a 
corner or in the middle of a room near other furniture. It holds 
as many books as a four foot square wall unit, but requires 
little if any wall space. The revolving feature is easy to make 
with lazy susan swivel hardware that’s available at most 
hardware stores. This is a table saw project, though a router 
table and stationary sander will help. All the joinery is done 
with dado cuts or with multiple passes over a standard kerf 
blade. Use your favorite hardwood—almost any will be suffi¬ 
cient, I used cherry. 

Shelves 

The shelves are frame and panel construction. Pick 
straight IX stock for the shelf frames and panels for ease in 
edge-gluing, and constructing tight fitting frame joints. 

Jeff Greef works wood in Santa Cruz , California 


Glue up the blanks for the shelf panels (A) and cut them to 
the dimensions given in the Cutting List. Cut the long panel 
frames (B) and the short panel frames (C) to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. Cut the frame blanks to uniform 
lengths using a stop block on the radial arm saw. Install a Va" 
dado head in the table saw and cut Va" X V 2 " deep mortises 
centered along the inside edges of the long and short side 
panel frames to recieve the panels. To center the mortises, 
push the frame through the blade twice, starting from opposite 
ends of the blanks. 

Set up a W dado head cutter on the table saw and cut the 
tenons on the short frame ends. Screw a backup fence to the 
sliding miter fence, then cut V2" X Va" deep rabbets in both 
ends and on both sides to form the tenons. Keep a safe dis¬ 
tance between the rip fence and blade by clamping a stop 
block to the rip fence as shown in the photo above. Butt the 
frame end against the stop block on the rip fence, hold the rail 
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Glue and clamp the frame around the panel . The panel should 
float inside the frame , yet not loosely. 


firmly against the miter fence and push through the blade. 

To cut the tenons on the panels, install a W dado blade 
in the table saw, and cut both sides of each panel along the 
length of each edge. Position the fence W from the blade 
and set the height to W to make the cuts on the end-grain. 
Raise the blade a Vm ,f and cut with the grain. This gives the 
panel room to expand in the frame with moisture changes so 
the panel won't push the frame apart. Do not run your fingers 
directly over the blade, rather move your hand around the 
blade to the front of the panel halfway through the cut. 

Glue the frames together around the floating panels. Do 
not glue the panels to the frames. Use bar clamps to pull the 
long frames and short frames together. Then use C-clamps 
to secure the joints as shown in the photo above. Check the 
assembly for square by measuring corner to corner diagonal¬ 
ly—if it’s square, the dimensions will be identical. If there is 
any squeeze-out, let it dry then remove with a chisel. 


1 15 /ie" —|——|— 
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Revolving Book Case 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 

3 / 4 " 

13V 

143/4" 

shelf panels 

8 

B 

3/ 4 " 

2" 

18" 

long frames 

8 

C 

3/ 4 " 

2" 

14" 

short frames 

10 

D 

3/4" 

W 

44 W 

vertical bars 

4 

E 

3/4" 

m 

151/2" 

base trim 

2 

F 

3/4" 

m* 

14" 

base support 

! 2 

G 

3/4" 

3" 

18" 

base pieces 

4 

H 

3/4" 

3" 

3" 

foot pads 

3 

1 

3/4" 

2" 

171/2" 

dividers 

52 

J 

3 /8" diam. 

V4 

plugs 




V) 

S) 





Vertical Bars 

Cut the blanks for vertical bars (D) as dimensioned in the 
Cutting List. Install a 3 A " dado blade set W deep to cut the 
four shelf dadoes in each vertical bar. Screw a backup fence 
to the sliding miter fence as you did for the tenons to backup 
the cut and to prevent tear-out. Use the rip fence as an end 
stop to locate the dadoes along the length of the bars as 
shown in the photo above right. Note that the end dadoes are 
3 A" from each end of the bar, use the same setup to cut each 
end dado by simply flipping the bar. The two middle dadoes 
are evenly spaced between the outer dadoes, so the same 
principle applies. Break the edges of the vertical bars with 
coarse sandpaper. 


Lower Trim, Dividers and Support 

Cut the blanks for the base trim (E) and the base supports 
(F) to the dimensions given in the Cutting List. Cut 45° miters 
on each end of the lower trim pieces and screw the fascia to 
the bottom of the lowest shelf with #8 XI" FH wood screws. 
Screw the base supports in place, evenly spaced between 
the lower trim as shown in the photo above right. 

Cut the the base pieces (G) and the foot pads (H) as 
dimensioned in the Cutting List. Prepare the table saw to 
make the 3" half-lap joints in the center of the base pieces 
with a setup similar to the one you used to cut the dadoes in 
the vertical bars. Cut the foot pads for the ends of the base 
and cut the dividers (I) as dimensioned above. 
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You just need to set the rip fence on the table saw twice to make 
all the dado cuts in the vertical bars. 


Before gluing footpads on the base piece ends, check the 
assembly for square . 




Locate the dividers midway between the shelves, and centered 
on the middle vertical bar. 


A lazy susan provides the swivel action between the case and 
lower support assembly. 


Assembly 

Place the bars on the long frame sides of the shelves. 
Use a bar clamp to hold the vertical bars and shelves in 
place and locate the screw holes as dimensioned in the Side 
View figure. Drill 1" deep tapered pilots for the #8X1" FH 
wood screws and use a 3 /8" diameter X W deep counter sink 
to accommodate the plugs (J). After the vertical bars are 
attached to the shelf frames, clamp and screw the dividers in 
place. Glue and clamp base pieces and foot pads as shown 
in the photo above. 

Cut out 3 /8" plugs for all the holes with a plug cutter on the drill 
press, or using a hand drill. Glue the plugs into the holes. When 
the glue dries, level the plugs with a chisel or block plane. 


Lazy susan swivel hardware comes in a variety of sizes. 
Don’t use one smaller than 12" in diameter, because the 
bookcase would be unstable. 

Screw the lazy susan to the base first, then screw that 
assembly to the support pieces already in place on the cabi¬ 
net. A wipe-on oil finish is a good choice for a piece like this 
because it has a lot of surfaces and corners that would be 
hard to hit with a brush. You don’t need the kind of protection 
that a brush-on polyurethane provides because the book¬ 
case is unlikely to get wet. 

Better fill it up with books before the kids get to it though, 
or else they may believe you made this new ‘‘spin toy” just 
for them. [PW] 
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A Project for the Shop 


Dual Biscuit Joinery 



by Dick Dorn 

I hesitated to buy a plate joiner for our high school wood¬ 
working shop. How could those thin, football-shaped bis¬ 
cuits be a suitable alternative for strong, reliable wooden 
dowels that we have depended on forever? But, as a 
teacher, 1 wanted my students to be aware of the plate joiner 
and a system called biscuit-joinery. My original intent was to 
use the plate joiner for demonstration purposes only. That 
was two years ago. 

Within a few short weeks, thanks to the eagerness of my 
students, the plate joiner became an extremely important tool 
in our shop inventory—and it was a popular tool. Many of our 
old construction methods, began to change, work seemed to 
progress much faster and new projects were designed to 
take advantage of the plate joiner’s capabilities. I continued 
to buy more bags of biscuits and eventually we added a sec¬ 
ond plate joiner to our inventory. 

I conducted my own unofficial tests to convince myself 
that biscuit-joinery was sound. One advantage I immediately 
noted was the established fact that biscuit-joinery will allow 
some minor lateral adjustment during assembly of parts while 
tight-fitting dowels are unforgiving. The biscuit-joinery sys¬ 
tem would give my inexperienced students a few more min¬ 
utes to adjust and properly assemble their work. Conversely, 
clamps had to remain in position on biscuit-joined pieces for 

Dick Dorn is a contributing editor to Popular Woodworking. He 
teaches high-school shop in Oelwein, Iowa. 


a much longer period of time because the glue needed time 
to cure completely for maximum strength. In short, prepara¬ 
tion and assembly of biscuit-joinery is faster and easier than 
conventional dowel joinery, but the required clamping time is 
much longer. 

My primary concern, however, was the strength of indi¬ 
vidual joints necessary for leg-to-apron or leg-to-rail con¬ 
struction on projects such as tables or chairs. When a limit¬ 
ed thickness on the ends of aprons or rails allowed the use 
of only one biscuit, the strength of the joint was doubtful 
when compared to two dowels. Thicker aprons or rails (T or 
more) could accommodate two side-by-side biscuits for 
added strength. But in our shop we seldom use surfaced 
material thicker than 
3 A", so the use of side- 
by-side biscuits was 
impossible. 

I experimented. My 
goal was to continue to 
use the standard 3 A" 
thick material and to 
strengthen the joints by 
using dual biscuits. To 
accomplish this goal I 
needed to cut grooves 
with our plate joiner that 
were 5 /i6" wide (double 


Joints may be strengthened with 
two side-by-side biscuits on 
stock 1 " thick or larger. 
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Place the spacer under the fence of the plate joiner and use the Dual biscuits can be used in many different joining situations 
same center lines to place the second cut. for added strength. 



full-size spacer pattern 


the usual 5 /32" width) to accept dual biscuits. I used some 
scrap material for testing and cut grooves just below the cen¬ 
ter line which would accept single biscuits. After the initial 
grooves were cut on all adjoining pieces, I meticulously reset 
the plate joiner fence so I could widen each of the previously 
cut grooves to 5 /i6". A liberal layer of glue was spread 
between the dual biscuits before they were inserted into the 
glue-coated, widened grooves. 

Assembly of the adjoining pieces that used dual biscuits 
was almost as easy as using single biscuits. I was satisfied 
with the results and I felt comfortable with the added strength 
of the joints. The only hassle was the fact that the plate join¬ 
er fence had to be repositioned accurately to cut the widened 
grooves to precisely 5 /i6". 

My second attempt to widen grooves to 5 /i6" for dual bis¬ 
cuits was much easier. As before, I marked the centerline for 
each groove position and made the initial cut with the plate 
joiner. But this time I placed a spacer under the plate joiner 
fence, used the same centerline as for the initial cut, and 
made the second cut which automatically formed the groove 
for dual biscuits. The plate joiner fence didn't have to be 
repositioned at all because the dual biscuit spacer lifted the 
blade of the joiner exactly the thickness of one biscuit. My 
dual biscuit spacer is merely a piece of wood cut to the exact 
thickness of a biscuit ( 5 /32"), the exact width of the plate joiner 
fence, and long enough to extend past each end of the fence 
so it can be easily handled. A dished area was centered and 


cut along one edge of the spacer so layout lines and plate 
joiner center lines would be visible. A hole drilled at each end 
of the dual biscuit spacer helps with finger grip during use 
and provides a means to hang the spacer safely until it’s 
needed again. @ 


Coat the surface between the two biscuits with glue before they 
are inserted into the groove. 
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The Mallet 

Rodeo 

Rider 

Relief carve this time¬ 
less scene of western 
nostalgia. 



by Jack Ekstrom 

Louise Ward is a well-known carver from Washington. She 
has carved hundreds of pieces. She adapted her Rodeo Rider 
pattern from a photograph, putting the horse and rider in a 
dusty arena. The unique frame and the carving are part of the 
same piece of wood; a soft, tight-grained basswood plank 
measuring 3 /4 ,r X 9 V 2 " X 12". The sides of the frame are deco¬ 
rated with cattle brands. 

Relief carving is easier than carving in-the-round and 
makes this an ideal project for beginning carvers. Only the 
front side is carved. A full size pattern is in the PullOut™ plans. 

There are several distinct levels to'the pattern. The arena 
sky is the lowest part of the carving and is almost 3 /s M deep. 
The arena floor below the fence is W deep and the dust 
cloud under the horse is Vs" deep. The horse and rider are 
combinations of different depths, with much of their detail on 
the top surface of the wood, level with the frame. 

Tools 

The Rodeo Rider uses the most basic and ancient of carv¬ 
ing tools—the straight chisel. To make it even easier to carve 
try using two variations of the straight chisel, the skew and 

Jack Ekstrom is a writer and illustrator from Colorado and former 
editor of The Mallet, the journal of the National Carvers Museum. 


oriental right, along with left-handed “Into” knives. A knife 
isn’t needed if you use a skew chisel or the Intos. 

Usually, it is best to keep the beveled edge down with a 
chisel, because the bevel serves as a fulcrum to help 
release the wood. Sharpen the chisels by pushing them 
on a stone with the bevel down. Sharpen only the bevel, 
then smooth off the wire edge on top with just one pass on 
the stone. Strop them by snapping the bevel on leather 
like a barber. 

Safety Rules 

Relief carvings are seldom hand-held while carving, howev¬ 
er it’s important to keep both hands on the carving tool as much 
as possible. You must be aware of pushing the tool because if 
you hold the carving with one hand and push with the other, 
you’re apt to push the tool into your hand. To avoid serious 
injury, use a bench stop (see PW #73, page 68). Keep tools 
sharp, and remember the safety rules. 

(1) The first rule is very important when using chisels: 
never force your tool. (2) Always keep both hands behind the 
tool. (3) Use two-handed cuts whenever possible. (4) Cut 
only a little bit at a time. (5) Always have an adhesive ban¬ 
dage handy. 
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Stop-Cutting 

After tracing the pattern onto your wood, begin with the 
skew chisel or an "Into” knife. Skew chisels are beveled and 
sharpened on both sides, unlike other chisels which are 
sharpened just on the bottom side. A skew chisel is like a 
knife and is held like a pencil with fingers on the blade itself 
and drawn along the inner edge of the frame, about Vie" 
deep. Go all around the frame. Stop-cuts or draw-cuts are 
always the first cuts made when relief carving. A stop-cut is 
a specific cut made to stop the chisel from going any farther. 
The closer you hold the skew chisel to the point as you make 
the stop-cuts, the more control you have over it. 

Skew-Chiseling 

After making the stop-cut, use the skew, flat on the wood, 
and gently push it up to the stop-cut, going no deeper than 
Vi6" at a time. If skew chiseling with the grain of the wood, 
use the stop-cut as a guide for the tip of the skew as you 
push it along the stop-cut. When chiseling across the grain, 
cut up to the stop-cut and go no farther. Never chisel deeper 
than the stopcut. 

Skew-chisel all the way around the inside of the frame, 
cutting a v-shaped groove no deeper than the stop-cuts. 
Use the tip of the skew to carefully remove the wood in the 
sharp corners of the frame. The stop-cut and the chisel-cut 
meet in a sharp edge—remake these cuts as often as neces¬ 
sary to remove the wood without tearing it. Angle most of the 
top edges of the frame inward so the frame isn’t straight up 
and down. 

I prefer to use the right- and left-handed “Into” series 
knives from Warren Tool Co., Inc., which are beveled only on 
one side, like a straight chisel. The two tools have long, flat 
corners that are handy for both detailing and chiseling. Each 
has its own important use—in the sharp corners of the frame 
and especially in the comers and edges of the figures. 

Hold the Into vertically in the corners of the frame and fig¬ 
ures. Control the tool with the forefinger and thumb and hold 
your hand steady with the other three fingers spread on the 
wood. Push the tool straight down and then pull it toward you 
for a sharp, clean cut. 

Outline the Figures 

Stop-cut all the way around the outside of the rider and 
the horse the same way as the inside of the frame, only 
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the basic two handed cut 


chiseling the arm 


chiseling the back- 


going about Vi6" deep at first. Make the belly and the legs of 
the horse very round, as well as the shoulders and arms of 
the rider. Use the skew chisel to cut a V-shaped groove up 
to the stop-cuts all the way around the horse and figure, as 
around the inside of the frame. 

Chisel the Background 

Begin by removing all the wood between the frame and the 
figures with the chisel. Use either the skew chisel or a straight- 
edged chisel. Chisel mainly in the direction of the woodgrain, go 
only as deep as the initial stop-cuts. 

When chiseling everywhere except around the rider’s arm 
and the forelock of the horse—two pieces most likely to break 
or chip-hold the tool by its handle, well back from the edge. 
The long shank helps to apply more leverage. Cradle both the 
tool and carving hand in the palm of your other hand. The fore¬ 
finger of your carving hand may be left either on top of the 
shank, or around it like holding a screw driver. There are sever¬ 
al variations of the two-handed cut. When chiseling details, 
especially around the arm, hold the tool much closer to the tip. 

Outlining the Arm 

Be very careful of the rider’s arm and fingers. Control the 
chisel with the fingers or thumb of your other hand—don’t let 
the tool slip into the arm. Carve mainly across the grain, follow¬ 
ing the line of the arm on both its top and bottom. The sharp 
point of the skew chisel is very helpful here. Use this same 
technique on the other fragile parts of the carving—the boot 
and the tips of the chaps, the lock of hair on the horse’s fore¬ 
head, the horse’s ears and its left rear leg. 

Finishing the Background 

After chiseling away all the wood between the frame and the 
figure at least Vi6 n deep, repeat the stop-cuts and chiseling 
until the background is W deep. Don’t carve the fence as deep 
as the sky. 

The inner edges of the frame are mostly 90° to the back¬ 
ground, but the dust under the horse has no straight edges; 
chisel the dust so it meets the background with rounded 
edges. 


Draw-Cut the Horse 

Hold the knife or skew chisel like a pencil and draw-cut the 
legs of the horse and the bottom of its neck. Draw-cutting is no 
different than stop-cutting, except that draw-cuts are at more 
of an angle off the vertical. Instead of chiseling up to the cut, 
use the knife or skew chisel to remove the wood with V-cuts. 
The skew chisel is the handiest tool because the angled tip can 
easily remove the wood between the horse’s legs. 

V-cuts are two draw-cuts that meet in the shape of a ,[ V”. 
The bottom of a V-cut should always be a sharp line. First, 
draw-cut both sides of the horse’s front legs about Vi6" deep; 
then make a second draw-cut at an angle to the first. Cut 
carefully so the V-shaped pieces of wood along the legs 
come out cleanly. Repeat the cuts until each leg is at least Vs" 
deep. V-cut under the neck in the same manner. The chest is 
divided with a deep V-cut, as are the pits where the legs join 
the body and the long curve of the belly where it meets the 
tops of the back legs. 

Draw-Cut the Rider 

The rider’s belly is his lowest part—chisel it almost as deeply 
as the background, at least 5 /i6 M deep. Cut a series of V- and 
stop-cuts to get to the proper depth. The rider has a half a 
dozen different levels. His hand, the front sole, his knee and 
right chap remain on the top of the wood, level with the frame. 

Hat Brim and Right Boot 

Start with the rider’s knees. V-cut the inside of the right leg 
until you get down to the shirt; use a combination of V-cuts and 
stop-cuts with chiseling. Go down very carefully; shape his leg 
as you go. Draw-cut the same way along the top of the horse’s 
neck, but only go down Vs" to the knuckles on the rider’s left 
hand. The knuckles are another Vs" above his belly. 

The upper part of the rider’s right leg and behind the chap 
are under-caved at least Vs", so they appear free of the wood. 
Cave deeply under the bottom of both chaps as well, so they 
appear to flap loose over the horse. 

One important variation of the two-handed cut is to guide 
the tool with the forefinger of your other hand as you draw-cut, 
pulling both forefingers inward. Rest the other forefinger on the 
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V-cutting the legs 


carving the rider 


under carving 


back of the blade, or even on top of the carving forefinger. This 
provides good control over the tool. 

Draw-cut all the features of the rider. The brim of the hat 
goes from W deep at the rider’s nose to 3 /s" deep behind the 
ears. His chin is Vs" above his collar. The left arm is Vs" higher 
than the belly. His chest slopes down to his belly in a concave 
curve and curves from side to side like a barrel. 

Detail the Horse 

Much of the horse remains at the top level of the wood. 
Carve each part as round as possible. Under-carve about Vi 6" 
all around the back of the horse and rider, so they aren’t visibly 
coming out of the wood. This effect makes them appear sus¬ 
pended. 

The only sharp edges of the horse are the hooves, the 
mane, the ears and the head. Chisel straight down along these 
edges. In the same way, detail the edges of the bridle and 
cinch with the point of the skew. Use it to V-cut the the mane 
and tail as well. The mane is Vs" above the left chap and boot. 

The horse’s head is bony compared to the rest of its body. 
The cheek, forehead and nose are more flat than round. The 
eyebrow over the eye is Vs" deep and sharp. The nostril is Vs" 
deep and the mouth is a VT’ V-cut. Each ear is Vs" above the 
wood. V-cut the ring in the bridle carefully and, last of all, V-cut 
the pupil of the eye. Carve the eyeball to appear round. 

Detail the Rider 

Use the two-fingered cut for all of the fine details. Use your 
own hand as a model when carving his right hand. The rider’s 
left hand is turned up holding the cinch strap, so all you carve 
are his four knuckles and thumb. They’re small but important 
because they’re right in the center. 

Be sure to touch all the wood with the knife so that even the 
parts at wood-top level are altered. All the edges of the rider 
should be round. This guy doesn’t have a square part on him. 
Feel his muscles and the billowing fabric in his shirt and chaps 
when carving them. The long, sharp points of the Into tools are 
especially welcomed here. 

Carve the rider’s hat. Put the finishing touches on the brim 
just as the cowboy does when he puts his hat on. Give the brim 


a curl with the tool. Cut under the left side of the brim at least 
Vs" inch and also behind the top edge of the right side. The 
brims are the thinnest carved pieces. 

Lastly, use the tip of the knife to carve the mouth and ear- 
add a small hole in each. Detail the shirt and the left boot with 
fine V-cuts no more than V32" deep. Chisel the shirt smooth 
with the skew so there won’t be much sanding. Do not sand 
until you’re completely finished with the carving. Sand residue 
on the wood quickly dulls tools. Buff the wood smooth with the 
back of a tool. 

Finishing 

The finished Rodeo Rider carving is stained a variety of 
browns, carefully brushed on and rubbed with a rag. Stain the 
arena sky a soft blue and then wipe it off to show the wood 
grain. Stain the dust cloud under the horse light gray along the 
edges. Stain the fence dark brown, carefully brushing sky blue 
between the rails. 

Paint the rider’s hat 
and horse’s eye 
with black acrylic 
paint. White paint is 
used for the rider’s 
shirt— rub it while 
it’s wet to make it 
look dirty—the 
horse’s forehead, 
nose, eyeball and 
the cinch around its 
middle, which has 
been decorated with 
two red diamonds. 

The finished piece 
was stained on the 
edges and back 
then sealed with 
Deft; a picture hang¬ 
er is nailed on its 
back, 1 V2" from the 
top. |P| 



rounding off 
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From Forest to Final Form 


by Joseph A. Vano 

Many years ago—more than I care to think about—one 
of the subjects I was exposed to in grammar school was 
manual training. That’s where the bug bit me, and it’s lasted 
all these many years. At times, the disease was in remis¬ 
sion, but it never really went away. It would reoccur at the 
darndest times. Even while in the service, during WW II and 
after the shooting stopped, I frequented the post hobby 
shop and got involved in a number of projects—some are 
still around today. Sadly, with school, family, job and 
reserve duty, projects were limited to repair, maintenance, 
and additions to the house and property. However, after 
retiring from AT & T in 1981, the bug reemerged in all its 
fury and I’ve become an addict. There are those who swear 
I’m a tool collector and only a woodworker on the side, but 
that’s only jealousy! 

One of the first things I did after retiring was take a class 
with Shop Smith in cabinet making. I bought my first machine 
in 1950, and Pm on my third one now—I wouldn’t be without 
one. I needed to get back to the basics and find out what 
was new in woodworking. It was an excellent experience and 
highlighted areas where I hadn’t remained current, like the 
availability and cost of materials. 

I wanted to build a project in oak, didn’t have any on 
hand, so I went out to buy the wood. The price was a big 

Joseph Vano is retired and keeps busy milling lumber for friends with 
the Woodworkers of Central Ohio. 


shock, but the biggest problem was getting it in the thickness 
I wanted. I had to take something else and have it milled. For 
me, that was like waving a red flag at a bull. Why couldn’t I 
get what I wanted, when I wanted it and in the size I needed? 

As an inveterate do-it-yourselfer, I’ve always felt that I 
could learn almost anything with time. So I began looking into 
sawmills. There is a number of small, so-called one-man mills 
on the market and I sent for literature and information on sev¬ 
eral. I attended several trade fairs in the area to see what was 
available, how it worked and if it would fit my pocket book. 

I liked what I saw in band saw mills as opposed to the circu¬ 
lar mills, both from a safety standpoint and the ease of setup 
and operation. Another selling point was the increased yield 
from the log. Price was dependent on model and how you 
wanted it equipped. When I started looking in 1983, mills were 
in the $5000 to $10,000 range, but today with all the options 
and additions they can exceed $19,000. In a way, they’re just 
like cars—what do you need, what do you want and what can 
you afford to pay? After much soul searching, I settled on a 
Wood-Mizer Bandsaw Lumber Mill with a 14 hp engine. 

Unlike today, the machine I wanted didn’t come with a 
trailer package, but I added it almost right away. I can take 
my sawmill anywhere I can take my four-wheel drive pickup 
truck. My mill is a 1983 model. The technology has seen 
many improvements in the interim, such as increased 
power—18 and 24 hp engines—hydraulic controls for log 
handling and better blade sharpening methods, etc. 
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our guest this issue: Wood—Mizer 


So I own a band saw lumber mill, now what do I do with 
it? I’d seen several demonstrations and had asked millions 
of questions, but nothing prepares you for the first time 
you solo. I read the manual backwards and forward sever¬ 
al times, but now it was time to fish or cut bait. I backed 
the mill out of the barn and looked for a nice level spot to 
set it up. 

After unhooking it from the truck, it’s necessary to level the 
mill and be sure it’s chocked and stable. This is no big deal, 
but does require close attention and a little muscle to use the 
leveling jacks on the outrigger legs. They’re similar to those 
used to raise and lower many types of farm equipment and 
use a bar or rod to jack up each leg. 

One important thing to check before setup is the wind. If 
you set up in the wrong direction you’ll be eating sawdust the 
whole time. Some philosopher once said, “...he who cannot 
remember the past is condemned to repeat it.” Ask me, I only 
had to do it once! I’d also recommend a safety helmet with 
an air filtering system, such as the Racal Airstream 3 with 
hearing protectors. 

With the mill set up and level, you can remove the pin 
securing the head, move the head up slightly to release it, and 
move it to the other end of the bed with the forward/back tra¬ 
verse motor. You then place the controls in neutral and go 
around the mill to put the log raising ramps in place. These 
hook up to the bed of the mill. There are three locations that 
can be used depending on the length of the logs you’ll be cut¬ 
ting. The ramps are inclines used to raise a log from the 
ground up to the bed of the mill using a hand or electric winch. 

With the log in position at the bottom of the ramp and the 
stops raised on the bed, you pass a cable over, then under 
the log, and back to the bed of the mill. When the winch is 
engaged, the log rolls up the incline onto the bed. Take care 
in positioning the cable to keep the log rolling evenly up the 
ramp. Sometimes it’s necessary to use cant hooks or pry 
bars to control the log. If the log breaks loose and rolls back 
down the ramp, you can be seriously injured. As soon as the 
log is on the bed, place the log-holding safety in place to 
snug the log to the stops, then secure the safety chain. 

Now it’s time to closely inspect the log. Look for any sign 
of foreign materials such as wire, nails, fencing, mud or any¬ 
thing that can damage the blade or cause injury. Although 
I’ve never experienced anything more than a broken blade 
when I cut through a lag bolt hurried in the log, I might add 
that it’s wise to wear safety shoes with hard toes, safety 
glasses, a hard hat and gloves. 

If the log was skidded or dragged into position, it’s possible 
that there’s mud present and the log must be debarked on the 
entry side of the cut. This prevents mud from getting pulled 
into the kerf and dulling or breaking the blade. Debarking is 
done with an axe, adze, a bark spud or with a debarking 
attachment for chain saws which Wood-Mizer sells. 


Far left: The remotely controlled winch pulls the log up the 
ramp and into position on the bed. 

Below: The log is clamped against the side dogs and the 
cam is secured with the safety chain . 

Removing the top flitch. 

The second cut is 4/4 —actually 15 /w" which will plane to 3 A". 
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If the log has a flared butt, bumps or branch knots, it may 
be necessary to raise one end or the other to make cuts that 
parallel the center of the log. On my mill, this is accomplished 
with a pry bar. the cant hook, or a pole to raise the log and 
shim it at the desired level. Then refasten the safety chain 
and you’re ready to fire up and start cutting. 

Before we start cutting, a few words about the mill and its 
bandsaw blades are in order. My Wood-Mizer mill will handle 


Rotating the log 90° with the cant hook . 

Removing another flitch. 

The log has been reduced to a cant, now it’s time to cut for grade. 





logs up to 30" in diameter and 16' 6" long. The blade is 158" 
long—that’s 13’ 2". They’re 1W wide with 7 /q" pitch and are 
either .035" or .042" thick. A blade usually lasts two to four 
hours before it needs resharpening and/or resetting. I'd 
guess that blade life is about 20 hours. Unlike the blades for 
the band saw in your shop, these should be discarded when 
they brake. An interesting thing about band saw blades is 
that running them shortens their life. Even if the blade isn’t 
cutting, it causes metal fatigue and weakens the blade. It’s 
wise to stop the blade when it’s not cutting. The Wood-Mizer 
has a built in brake to stop the blade when the clutch is dis¬ 
engaged, but you have release the clutch. 

The blades can be sharpened and reset with a blade 
maintenance package that’s similar to a chain saw sharpen¬ 
ing grinder with some refinements. The late model mills have 
hydrolic blade tensioning—it’s available as a retrofit kit for 
older models. Don’t forget to adjust the blade guide arm for 
the correct diameter of log. 

The Wood-Mizer has a water drip system that’s used to 
prevent gumming or pitch buildup on the blade that can lead 
to premature dulling. Turn the water to a slow drip and moni¬ 
tor the blade as cutting progresses. If the blade begins to 
gum up, adjust the water flow as necessary. The water drips 
on the blade where it enters the log so some staining may 
appear, but itjs usually not harmful. 

Let’s get started cutting lumber from logs. Start the 
engine—there’s an electric starter—and raise the head with 
the up/down motor to the desired height so the first cut is in 
the skinned portion of the log. Sight down the log and make 
sure there are no obstructions or clearance problems, and pull 
down on the clutch handle to engage the saw and start the 
blade. The motor has a built-in governor that automatically 
accelerates the engine. Push the travel lever fornard and the 
entire head assembly moves into the log to begin cutting. 

The traveling speed of the head is variable, so you can 
adjust the speed depending on the kind of wood you’re cutting, 
the atmospheric conditions and the temperature. My machine 
has three pulley-belt positions and six positions on the volt¬ 
age-switch controller so there are 18 different speed settings. 

The blade should be allowed to cut at the fastest possible 
speed to maximize its life. This is a judgment call and listening 
to the motor and watching the travel will tell you when all’s 
going right. This takes a little time, but you’ll develop an ear for 
it. With the Wood-Mizer, the bandsaw moves into the log with 
the log fixed in position. (With circular mills, the log moves and 
the blade is stationary.) The saw head is cantilevered and 
rides over the log to cut at the desired depth. There’s a scale 
at the operator’s position for setting the depth of cut. 

The first cut removes the top portion of the log—the 
flitch—at the thickness set. When the blade has travelled the 
length of the log, travel is stopped and the clutch disen¬ 
gaged. The flitch is removed, the travel switch placed in 
reverse and the saw is returned to the starting point. For 
longer logs, there’s a handle to speed up the return. 

I hope you have good comfortable shoes. As 1 stated ear¬ 
lier, the saw moves so the operator walks back and forth to 
stay with the controls. You have to monitor the progress and 
adjust the clutch, speed of travel, thickness of cut, throat 
width, water flow, and all the other things that might interfere 
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with cutting, if you’re only cutting one or two logs it’s not a big 
deal, but if you’re cutting a couple of thousand board feet a 
day, you're going to be covering a lot of ground. The newer 
Wood-Mizers have an optional built-in seat. 

After the first cut, the safety chain can be removed and 
the safety loosened. The cant hook is then used to rotate 
the log 90° or 180° and the process is repeated for all four 
flitches. The log is now called a cant and is rectangular or 
square. Sometimes the diameter of the log dictates more 
than one cut on a side before it’s a cant. The cuts can be 
whatever thickness desired, but the barked edges still have 
to be trimmed later. Trimming is a slow operation, but it 
saves a lot of good wood; especially if it’s walnut, cherry, 
hedge or any other relatively expensive wood. It’s usually 
worth the effort and time. 

Once the log is reduced to a cant, the hold down may not 
be necessary; then you can begin cutting for grade. Pick the 
best face and cut accordingly. Rotate the cant as it’s reduced 
to give the best lumber. 

As I mentioned earlier, there are considerable savings 
with a band saw lumber mill verses a circular mill—less saw¬ 
dust. The band saw blade is .035”-.042" with the set adding 
another .021" for a total of .084" or roughly Vie". With a circu¬ 
lar mill, the blade eats W per cut and leaves a very rough 
edge. This adds up to five boards with the band saw com¬ 
pared to four on the circular saw—a 20% saving. With 
expensive woods, this is a significant amount. 

Another great feature of the Wood-Mizer Bandsaw Mill is 
the ability to make thin and unusual cuts. This satisfies my 
gripe about not being able to buy the thickness of boards I 
want. I dislike having to buy 3 /4" wood and have it planed to 
W, W t V 4 ", or whatever. I can make any of these cuts on the 
Wood-Mizer. Of course your mill has to be properly aligned, 
and the blade must be sharp and set properly. 

A stockbroker friend called one day and asked if I could 
handle an unusual piece of walnut. He told me a walnut tree 
on his property had blown down and he wanted to know if the 
root section could be cut for a coffee table top. I said I thought 
we could do it if it would fit through the 30" throat on the mill. 
After a thorough cleaning, we first put a piece of plywood on 
the mill, then placed the root on top of it. We pruned off roots 
and irregularities until it cleared the throat of the mill. I then 
sliced off 2" and 2W' slabs. I was amazed at the figure and 
color of the slabs. They were irregular in shape, and when fin¬ 
ished, they were things of beauty. A chain saw would have 
left the slabs extremely rough and nearly impossible to finish. 

With long logs, sometimes it’s necessary to cut off short 
pieces to get the desired lengths. These usually end up as 
firewood or at best, lathe turning stock. Occasionally, I 
mount the shorts vertically or slanted at 45° or more and cut 
slabs for plaques or nameplates. The more irregular the 
shape, the better. 

Well, that’s my story. I don’t operate the mill commercially, 
but l will cut for friends and fellow woodworkers who find it 
impossible to get small amounts of unusual cuts from com¬ 
mercial mills. I don’t blame the commercial mills, after all 
they’re after volume and cutting a small number of logs on 
demand isn’t cost effective. That’s not to say the Wood-Mizer 
isn’t commercially viable, it’s just not the way I use mine. 


There is one other problem when you own one of 
these mills—where do you put all the cut boards to let 
them dry? This led me to set up my own kiln. My wife 
wants to know what’s next? All \ can offer is to say how 
delightful it is to look at a finished project and be able to 
say, "I remember where the tree that produced this wood 
used to stand.” (PW| 

To contact Wood-Mizer for information call (800) 553-0219. 


A 4/4 x 12" x 8’ board of black walnut—any takers? 
Set-up for cutting unusual log remnants . 

How about that figure! 


"Lfl 
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News and Notes 


N ew products to announce? Send a press release and a 
color photograph to the Editor, Popular Woodworking , 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518, and we’ll con¬ 
sider them for “News and Notes,” 


Black & Decker’s new 
PowerShot™ Heavy Duty 
Staple Gun eliminates 
kickback and the neces¬ 
sity for two-handed 
operation. Its “forward 
action” design puts the 
driving power directly 
over the staple for 
smooth and complete 
stapling. It has an ergonomically designed handle that’s cov¬ 
ered with a soft rubber grip for comfortable and secure one- 
handed operation. A staple exit indicator shows exactly where 
staples will be driven, providing greater precision and control. 
A quick load-staple changer clicks open and slides away for 
easy loading, and a “staples remaining” window lets users 
know when it’s time to reload. For more information contact: 
Black & Decker Consumer Service at 1 -800-762-6672. 



CMT’s new Diamond 
Hone brings the world’s 
hardest substance right to 
the cutting edge of any 
planer or jointer knife, with¬ 
out taking the knives off the 
tool. CMT’s hone features 
two 4" long sharpeners 
coated with 325- and 
600-mesh micro diamonds. 
The square sharpening bars are securely mounted in a 
mahogany body that aligns the sharpening surface perfectly 
with the knife. Woodworkers can touch up an edge anytime, 
even in the midst of an operation where changing the set-up is out 
of the question. The Diamond Hone has an introductory cost 
of $24.40 and is available from selected dealers or contact: 
CMT Tools at 800-531-5559. 




LEVERCLAMP is New 
from MapleTek. It offers up 
to 300 pounds of force and is 
easily moved from your 
workbench to drill press, 
from your radial arm saw to a 
jig. A free sliding jaw accom¬ 
modates stock up to 4". Also 
available is an optional 16" 
track which offers greater 
mobility for the clamp to trav¬ 
el. For more information or to order call 1-800-4-CLAMPS. 


The Accu-Sharp 
Grinding Jig converts most 
vertical wet/dry grinders 
from a general-purpose 
tool to a specialized chisel 
and plane iron sharpener. 

Constructed of aluminum 
extrusions, UHMW poly¬ 
ethylene and stainless 
steel components, this jig makes edge-grinding a completely 
controlled, precision process. The UHMW slide bar rides in the 
angle gage slot of the Delta grinder’s table with no modifica¬ 
tion. For other grinders having small tables with no slot, an 
auxiliary fence table designed specifically for the Accu-Sharp 
Jig is available. Price of the grinding jig is $28.95, and the aux¬ 
iliary table is $11.95. Contact: Parkwood Products Co., P.O. 
Box 87, Montvale, NJ 07645. 




Gold Country 
Woodworks has just 
created The Country 
Collection Woodworking 
Plans. The Country 
Collection has step- 
by-step instructions, 
detailed illustrations 
and full size templates 
that will take you easily 
from the beginning to 
the finished product. 

Gold Country Woodworks has a guarantee of 100% satis¬ 
faction or your money back. For additional information con¬ 
tact: Jack Briscoe, Gold Country Woodworks, 1615 
Wimbledon Drive, Auburn, CA 95603. 916-888-6125. 


The Woodworkers’ Store is now offering ready-made 
wooden hinges in maple and walnut and a plan that lets 
woodworkers make their own in any wood species. When 
laid open, these wooden hinges measure 1 13 /i6" X 2 1 /4 , \ 
They come in one size only, but offer versatility to the 
woodworker. The hinges can be trimmed and come 
undrilled so screw holes can be bored for customized instal¬ 
lations. The Woodworker’s Store sells the hinges as well as 
the Incra wooden hinge plan through its catalog and a 
dozen retail stores. 

Credit card orders can 
be placed by calling 
8 0 0 - 2 79 - 44 4 1 . 

Address Mail orders 
to: The Woodworker's 
Store, 21801 Industrial 
Blvd., Rogers, MN 
55374. Shipping and 
handling charges will 
apply. 
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Products of Interest for Woodworkers 



A broad line 
of fine and spe¬ 
cialty woodwork¬ 
ing tools from 
around the world 
has been intro¬ 
duced by Stanley 
Tools. The line 
includes some of 
Stanley’s finest 
tools from France, 
England, Poland 
and the United States. The line is comprised of over 200 tools 
in several key categories: Cutting tools, measuring tools, lay¬ 
out tools, striking tools, boring and fastening tools and holding 
tools. The complete line of Stanley Fine Woodworking and 
Specialty Tools is illustrated in a full color catalog available 
free from Stanley Tools. Write to: Advertising Services, Stanley 
Tools, 600 Myrtle Street, New Britain, CT 06050; or see your 
local retailer. 


Makita is introducing 
two new pneumatic nail¬ 
ers. The AN451 Roofing 
Coil Nailer was devel¬ 
oped specifically for 
nailing asphalt and fiber¬ 
glass shingles in new or 
reroofing applications 
and has an operating air 
pressure of 65-120 PSI. 
The AF501 Brad Nailer, 
shown at left, was 
designed with maximum power to perform a wide array of fin¬ 
ishing applications comfortably. Weighing 2.7 lbs., it’s ideal for 
handling jobs in residential and commercial construction. Both 
nailers come with a one-year warranty and are available at 
retail outlets throughout the U.S. 



Bostik is now manufacturing unique Teflon® lubricants 
and coatings for the woodworking industry. Bostik Top- 
Cote® seals and protects work surfaces and hand tools while 
Cote® lubricates tool cutting surfaces. Bostik Bearing 
Lubricant significantly reduces bearing load friction and 
burn-out of router bit, roller, ball and wheel bearings. Bostik 

P.A.T. Lubricant cleans, 
lubricates, prevents rust¬ 
ing and significantly 
retards the fouling of 
powder actuated tools. 
For more information 
contact: Bostik, Boston 
Street, Middleton, MA 
01949. In the U.S. call 
800-726-7845. 



DeWALT 
Industrial 
Power Tool 
Company 
introduces a 
completely 
new line of 
high perfor¬ 
mance cord¬ 
less power 
tools for pro- 
f essional 

and residential construction users which offer more power and 
longer running times. The first phase of new products, seven 
driver/drill kits, will be available at retail outlets in early summer 
1994. The tools offer a range of battery packs including 9.6, 
12.0 and 14.4 Volt models. Ergonomic enhancements to the 
products include well-balanced compact pistol and mid-handle 
designs with an anti-slip rubber comfort grip, easy-to-read set¬ 
tings and well-positioned switches. All DeWalt products are 
backed by a 30-day no-risk guarantee, and a one year warran¬ 
ty with a year free service contract. For more information call 
800-433-9258. 



Woods of the World™ con¬ 
tains information on over 800 
co mmerci ally-viable wood 
species and wood products. It’s 
designed to give quick access to 
a great deal of information in a 
user friendly manner. The data¬ 
base includes general informa¬ 
tion, physical, mechanical, and 
wood working properties and 
over 1,000 color pictures. The program is, to say the least, 
extensive. It’s available for the Mac or IBM. For more infor¬ 
mation or to order call 802-863-6789. 



Bridge City Tool Works, Inc. introduces the DC-40 Dividing 
Compass. It’s both a compass and a divider. Milled from solid 
brass, it is inset with compound dovetailed Jura wood cheeks. 
This design makes the tool lighter and less flexible than if it 
were solid brass, enabling accurate arc work. The radius 
capacity is from 0" to 20", allowing 
for circles up to 40" in diameter. 

The tool comes with a pencil and 
holds any drawing instrument with 
a diameter up to 5 /i6". The DC-40 
retails for $168.00 and is available 
for a limited time from the 
Signature Series Edition which is 
dated, signed and engraved with 
its serial number. For more infor¬ 
mation or to place an order call 
800-253-3332. 
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Tool Talk by R.J. De Cristoforo 

Two New Drill Presses 



All woodworkers indicate preferences on lists of important stationary power tools. While 
preferences are based on the individual's interests and primary workshop chores, the drill 
press is usually placed near the top. In my mind, it's a number one choice, only second to a 
sawing machine. Not only will a respectable drill press provide for accurate drilling of small 
and large holes in materials ranging from wood to steel, it's invaluable for, among other 
things, many joint-making operations, drum sanding, even some routing and edge-shaping. 


Skii HD3580 

Skit’s new entry in the field proves that designers do think 
about practical features that go beyond the basic concept. 
Among them, a swiveling fence that offers setups ordinarily 
requiring homemade jigs, a rack-and-pinion table height 
adjustment, and a bit storage case that fits into the tool’s 
base, but that can be used off the machine. 

The unit operates with a hefty V 3 hp induction motor that 
drives a 5 /8" capacity chuck. Cutter rotation is controlled by 
V-belts and pulleys, in a range of 500 to 3100 rpm. The 
speeds proved satisfactory when doing chores that encom¬ 
passed drilling in plastic, steel or drum sanding straight and 

R.J. De Cristoforo is a noted woodworking writer and a 
Contributing Editor to Popular Woodworking. Cris lives 
with his wife Mary in Los Altos Hills, California. 
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curved edges on a wood component. I like the attention 
given to belt changing. Loosen two knobs that secure the 
motor position, then use a tension lever to move the motor 
forward so there is plenty of slack for changing the position. 
Then, use the tension level to move the motor back where it 
is secured with the lock knobs. The arrangement makes it 
pretty difficult to pinch fingers. 

Other characteristics—the maximum length of the spindle 
stroke is 3"; usable distance between chuck and table is 17". 
You can pick up about four extra inches if you swing the 
table aside so the base can be used as a wot 1 * platform. 
Another option, common to all bench model machines, is to 
mount the tool with the head swiveled 90° or 180°—capacity 
will then be from the chuck to the floor. 

The machine has an easy-to-use, calibrated dial that can 
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A V-block is part of the column mounted fence 
that swings full-circle and adjusts vertically. 
The sliding stop is calibrated in inches and metric. 
The lack of a quill lock doesn’t impede operations , 
just crank up the table. 

be preset and locked to control quill extension for drilling to a 
specific depth. You can still use the traditional “workpiece” 
method—that is, bring the bit down to a mark on the work 
and, while holding that position, turn the depth adjustment 
ring so it lines up with “0” and lock it. Thereafter, all holes you 
drill will be to the same depth. The concept lacks a spindle 
lock which would enable the spindle to be secured at a spe¬ 
cific extension, a feature usable for operations like drum 
sanding. But the lack is more negligible because the 
table-height mechanism makes it easy to set the table in 
relation to the tool rather than doing the reverse. 

The table, which is 9W X 10" and can be tilted to 45° for 
angular drilling, and the base are slotted, as they should be, 
to facilitate using clamps for work security. Both components, 
as is the neck stock, are cast iron, which contributes to over¬ 
all stability and smooth running. 

Finally, this is not a make-do machine. It’s substantial, 
has good power and capacity and performed impressively 
through common, and some not-so-common chores I sub¬ 
jected it to. The manufacturer’s suggested price, which 
includes the special fence and bit storage case, is $424.00, 
but shop around. Skil Corporation, 4300 W. Peterson 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60646. 
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Simple or compound holes are easy, it J s a matter 
of how you position the bit in relation to the work. 
This unit has enough power to bore larger holes. 


Craftsman (Sears) Radial Drill Press 213340 

The new Craftsman radial drill press has all the niceties of 
a conventional machine plus some extras, but it is its “many 
angles” with practical applications that make it unique. 

The head is mounted on a heavy steel tube and can be 
moved back and forth so that the distance between column 
and drill bit, unlike standard machines, is variable. With a 
maximum extension of 17", you can realistically call this tool 
a 34" drill press! But there’s more. The head can swing a full 
360° arc, and it can be tilted up to 45° from the vertical in the 
clockwise direction and 90° counterclockwise. When you pro¬ 
vide adequate support for workpieces, the latter posture 
allows horizontal drilling operations. 

Other machines have tilting tables for angular drilling, but 
it’s the flexibility allowed by the infinitely variable positions of 
the head that make the radial concept so usable for drilling 
into table tops, chair seats and other project components that 
require repetitive angular boring. 

Unique features are fine, but they alone are not enough to 
sell a machine. In this case, the product must be a good drill 
press to begin with, and it is. Power is supplied by a V 3 hp 
induction motor that rotates a 0 "-V 2 " geared chuck. Five 
speeds ranging from 540 to 3600 rpm are available through 
V-belt and pulley settings. “Pinchless” belt changing is possi¬ 
ble because the hinged motor-mount plate swings toward 
the column to loosen the belts, then locks in the outward 
position to provide the correct belt tension. 

Quill travel is 3 5 /i6"; capacity between the chuck and the 
table is 12 ", but it can be increased to I 6 Y 2 " by swinging the 
table aside and using the tool’s base for work support. The 
8 V 2 " X 9" cast iron table has a rack and pinion lift mechanism 
and has a slotted hole at the rear for convenient storage of 
the chuck key. 

Drilling to an exact depth is controlled by a calibrated, built 
in depth stop. With the table raised so the drill bit just touch¬ 
es the work, the depth stop cylinder is turned until the need¬ 
ed depth on the scale aligns with the pointer on the spindle 
housing and is then locked. All holes you drill thereafter will 
be to the same depth. 

The radial drill press doesn’t have a quill lock like some 
other machines, but, here too, the lack becomes less signifi¬ 
cant with the rack and pinion arrangement—it’s so easy to 
raise the table. 

Because the unusual capacity of this tool allows working 
on large, maybe cumbersome components, it’s a good idea 
to provide for extra work support by equipping it with an aux¬ 
iliary table. One is available as an extra-cost accessory, but 
you can easily make your own. A word of caution: with the 
large capacity of this tool, bolt it securely to a firm, stable, 
broad surface. You don’t want a tilt possibility when you do a 
heavy drilling operation with the arm fully extended. 

The price of the tool is under $300.00 and you might be 
able to view it at a local Sears retail store. Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., 3333 Beverly Road, Hoffman Estates, IL 60179. 
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The Woodcarvers of 

Songimvelo 




by Carolee Boyies-Sprenkel 

The mountains of Songimvelo are as ancient, as worn 
and weathered, as an old woodcarver’s hands. They rise 
above the South African veld, tier after tier of yellow-green 
hills studded with aloe and thorn trees. 

Among these mountains in the Kangwane homeland 
live the native African Swazi, poorly educated, mostly illit¬ 
erate, and speaking little English. Despite the lack of what 
we consider civilization, or perhaps because of it, using 
only a few simple hand tools the carvers of Songimvelo 
create a wide array of lush, sensuous sculptures. 

On our trip into the mountains, I am skeptical of what 
we will find. In the towns we pass, the most elaborate 
houses are simple squares of mud-plastered walls. I can 
not tell whether the underlying structures are made of 
cement blocks, day bricks, or just built-up earth. The roofs 
are sheets of tin held down with rocks. No plumbing or 
electricity is in evidence. How can this grinding poverty 
produce anything of artistic value? 

At our first stop, however, I am forced to re-examine 
my American prejudices. On a wood table in front of sev¬ 
eral small huts, an array of wooden 
and soapstone animals are arranged 
in a neat row. My companions and I 
squabble good-naturedly among our¬ 
selves about who will purchase which. 

I pay 25 Rand for the impala I select, 
the equivalent of about $8.50 US. 

A white pickup truck—bakkie in 
South Africa—pulls up. In it are buy¬ 
ers from Johannesburg. Originally 
from northern Namibia along the bor¬ 
der of Angola, they tell us, they now 
run an export company. They tell me 
they ship carvings from Songimvelo, 
Zulu land, and Malawi, to America, 
Italy and Israel. 

I ask one of them what kind of wood 
the carvers here use most often, and 
he tells me black wattle. 

“In other places they use teak and 
ironwood,” he says. “Ironwood is a 


blackish wood. If you polish it or put oil 
on it, it gets very dark. Teak is more to 
this type of color, lighter. I always tell 
the people, ‘You must look for the most 
color in the piece of wood, in one sculp¬ 
ture, and you must put all of that in.’ I 
prefer the teak.” 

He points to a pile of nondescript 
limbs, branches and stumps lying to 
one side. I have paid little attention to 
that pile until now, thinking it was fire¬ 
wood—my American prejudices are 
showing again. 

“They use the dead trees, seasoned 
wood,” he says. 

With the arrival of the exporters, the 
door to one of the little buildings opens. 
One of the carvers starts bringing out a 
fantastic array of sculptures, everything 
from long-necked giraffes to fanciful 
faces captured in tree branches. 
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Inside, we find more small animals 
carved in both wood and soapstone. 

While the Namibians are examining 
these treasures, I wander over to 
where a young man is working. 
Speaking through an interpreter, I ask 
his name and how long he’s been carv¬ 
ing. He says his name is Johann 
Nkomyane. He turns out to be an 
apprentice; he’s been working for only 
three months. An old man was teach¬ 
ing him, he says, but the old man has 
moved to another area. 

Johann says he is working on a 
meerkat, a small predator. The inter¬ 
preter is unable to understand what 
kind of wood the animal is made from. 
We thank Johann and move on. 

Under a small grove a trees, another 
carver is making chips fly off a limb 
between his knees. The interpreter 


asks how he begins a project. After a 
lengthy discussion in Swazi, the inter¬ 
preter says, “He cuts it green and 
shapes it a little and lets it dry.” 

I ask for this carver’s name also, and 
how he chooses what to carve. Another 
lengthy discussion ensues while the 
chips fly. 

“His name is Mandla Shongwe. 
What he carves depends on what the 
shape of the wood looks like,” the inter¬ 
preter says. “The wood tells him.” 

Mandla says he works with only one 
kind of wood. He calls it “rabbit-ear.” 
The interpreter is unable to determine 
any other name for it. 

I notice that on many of the carv¬ 
ings, the hooves or horns are dark 
while the rest of the wood is light. 

“How do you do that?” I ask through 
the interpreter. 


“In the fire,” Mandla replies in 
heavily accented English, clearly 
amused that this lady from America 
doesn’t know. 

“How does the wood tell you what’s 
in it? Do you see the animal?” I ask. 

“Yes, sometimes,” he replies. “I sit 
and look at it, and it tells me something. 
But sometimes it comes different.” 

He holds up a long, slim branch. 

“Look at this one. This is a giraffe. 
But you have to force it. The head is 
OK, but the body is not right. There is 
supposed to be a branch here so that 
the body will be a bit longer.” He points 
to where the giraffe’s haunches should 
be. “So the wood just tells what you 
can do.” 

While we are talking, the importers 
are loading their bakkie. Giraffes, old 
men, a stump covered with faces all dis- 
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appear into the back. My companions 
call me, and I excuse myself—we have 
other stops to make today. I wonder if 
Johann and Mandla have any concept 
of how far their carvings will travel in the 
next few weeks, before they find a 
home in the corner of someone’s living 
room in Israel, Italy or America. 

In the end, I take away the impala 
and some small soapstone animals, 
including an exquisitely detailed bush 
pig. I hold the carved impala in my lap 
as we drive away. I already know where 
I will put it in my office. Every time I see 
it there it will remind me, will call me 
back, to the hills of Songimvelo. [PW] 

Carolee Boyles-Sprenke / is a regular visi¬ 
tor to the Republic of South Africa and writes 
about hunting and guns for Florida Wildlife, 
Florida Game & Fish, Florida Sportsman, 
Women & Guns, Rifle & Shotgun Sport 
Shooting and Shooting Industry. 



TOURS AVAILABLE 

If you’re interested in traveling to South Africa and seeing the wood- 
carvers for yourself, tours of Songimvelo and the Kangwane area are avail¬ 
able. Now that sanctions have been lifted and free elections held, travel to 
South Africa is simple. South African Airways flies once a week between 
Miami and Johannesburg, and offers gourmet meals and fine South African 
wines during the 15-hour crossing. 

For information about tours of Songimvelo, or about importing wood and 
stone carvings, contact B & B Safaris, P.O. Box 808, Canon City, CO 81215. 
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to general construction applications 
such as studs, railroad ties, fence 
posts, pallets, rough crates, ship’s 
knees and tanks. Farmers have been 
know to use it in rough barn furniture 
like feed troughs, milking stands, water¬ 
ing troughs and the like. But there’s no 
reason it couldn’t be used in lawn furni¬ 
ture, outdoor ornaments, decks, picnic 
tables, exterior trim and so forth. 


In the search for more efficient uses 
of our forests, tamarack is an under¬ 
utilized tree species that seems to have 
a lot of untapped potential. It’s an inex¬ 
pensive softwood worth considering for 
both exterior and interior uses. 

General Description 

Tamarack (larix faricina) is also com¬ 
monly called hackmatack, particularly in 
the far northeast, where it is a native. 
It’s also known as eastern larch, 
American larch, Alaskan larch, hack 
and kneewood. Stick with either tama¬ 
rack or hackmatack at the lumber yard 
and you’re likely to get the wood dis¬ 
cussed here. 

There are also a few other native 
larches in North America. For the most 
part, they are indigenous to the Rocky 
Mountain states and the Far West and 
do not figure prominently in the produc¬ 
tion of lumber. 

Tamarack grows primarily in states 
along the Canadian border east of the 
Great Plains to New England, with 
some of the biggest pure stands in the 
Great Lakes area. It is also readily 
available in all the southeastern 
Canadian provinces from Ontario to the 
Maritimes, and even stretches west¬ 
ward across north-central Canada and 
into Alaska. 

The tree tends to favor peat bogs 
and generally swampy areas, although 
farther north It thrives in uplands and 
better-drained soils. It usually reaches 
a height of 40 to 60 feet, although spec¬ 
imens up to 100 feet occasionally have 
been located. The trunk is long and 
straight, with branching usually begin¬ 
ning well above the ground. But the 
crown often looks sparse, particularly in 

Ken Textor works wood and writes about it 
in Arrowsic, Maine. 





the winter after the tree drops its nee¬ 
dles. The needles turn bright yellow 
before dropping. 

The wood of a tamarack is reminis¬ 
cent of eastern white pine (PW#61) 
and eastern spruce (PW #68), with 
some important differences. Like its 
softwood brethren, tamarack is light in 
weight, moderately hard and moderate¬ 
ly strong. It’s slightly tougher than east¬ 
ern white pine and spruce, but not by 
much. It does, however, have a much 
more pronounced grain pattern to it. 
This is in addition to the usual knots 
you get in softwoods. The heartwood is 
greenish-brown when first cut, becom¬ 
ing a medium yellow-brown when 
exposed to sunlight. The sapwood, 
which usually makes up about 20 per¬ 
cent of the sawn lumber, is lighter in 
color and grain pattern. 

An important feature of this softwood 
is its ability to resist rot. It is on a par 
with new growth cypress (PW #74) 
which is a slight improvement over 
white pine and a marked improvement 
over spruce. It is not quite as 
rot-resistant as white cedar 
(PW #65), but that hasn’t 
stopped boat carpenters from 
using it as a planking materi¬ 
al. That’s probably because 
it also has very good bend¬ 
ing characteristics. It’s eas¬ 
iest to bend when green 
and then steamed. But 
even kiln-dried tamarack 
will bend with a minimum 
amount of breakage when 
steamed. 

Taramack is moderately stable 
when dried slightly better than eastern 
white pine and much better than 
eastern spruce. Nevertheless, its 
common uses have been confined 


Working Properties 

As with many other softwoods, j 
tamarack is generally a pleasure to 
work. It goes through the planer with 
few complaints. There’s occasional 
chip-out where the grain reverses 
near a knot at the edge of a plank. 
Otherwise, you can take off up to 
one-quarter of an 
inch in preliminary 
passes, one-eighth 
in the finishing pass¬ 
es. Hand planing is just 
as easy. 

Good planing usually 
ends in quick and easy sand¬ 
ing of tamarack. With the wood 
is a little harder than 
pine or spruce, sand¬ 
ing dips are much 
less likely. Cross 
cutting, ripping, 
routing, shap¬ 
ing and boring 
are also more 
problem-free 
than pine and 
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spruce, again due to the wood’s 
improved hardness. 

Putting tamarack on the 
lathe, however, is a prob¬ 
lem. Chips come off in a 
lumpy fashion and 
knots can cause 
gouges. Even if you 
use knot-free 
lumber, the 
resulting sur¬ 
face requires a 
lot of time 
sanding to get 
it presentable. 
Sanding opera¬ 
tions, as well as 


cutting and shaping, produce little dust 
and no marked allergic reactions. 
Indeed, tamarack has virtually no smell, 
just a faint pine/spruce odor when slic¬ 
ing through knots or sap pockets. 

Tamarack holds fastenings moder¬ 
ately well, much like pine and cypress. 
It is also much better than spruce at 
resisting splitting. Without first drilling 
pilot holes, I was able to drive #8 dry- 
wall screws into the ends of boards 
without any splitting. For bigger screws, 
or nails bigger than 10-penny, you 
should probably drill a pilot hole. All glu¬ 
ing procedures were without problems. 

Finishing 

The traditional finish on tamarack is 
no finish at all. After all, studs, crates, 
railroad ties and watering troughs are 
hardly items to fuss over. Nevertheless, 
if you want to finish a tamarack project, 
paint or solid stain is probably the best 
route to go. The wood is too soft for 
varnish or shellac. A hard whack on a 
varnished piece of tamarack is likely to 
crack the finished surface and allow all 
sorts of staining to begin. 

Paints and solid stains should be 
applied to tamarack with some care. 
Avoid painting boards with pronounced 
grain patterns such as those you nor¬ 
mally find in flat-sawn lumber. 
Quarter sawn lumber would yield 
the best results. The surface of 
quarter sawn wood presents a 
smaller grain surface. Smaller 
grain surfaces result in better 
adhesion. 

Between the application of 
coats of paint or 
solid stain, tama¬ 
rack needs little 
sanding. The 
surface tends to 
stay smooth and 
solvents do not raise 
the grain. Water- 
based coatings will 
raise the grain some¬ 
what, requiring sanding 
between coats with 
something like 220-grit 
sandpaper. 


Availability 

Outside of the areas in which tama¬ 
rack grows naturally, it is not widely 
available. Even in those native areas, it 


is far from a common wood in lumber 
yards. Still, the price is low where it is 
available. The price ranges from $1.00 
to S2.50 a board foot. 

Dimensional stock can usually be 
obtained with some advance notice. 
Sizes up to 6 X 6 should be easy to 
obtain, with a premium on larger sizes. 
Clear stock of all types is fairly easy to 
get. Small solid knots are not generally 
considered a blemish if they are widely 
scattered throughout the plank. The 
more knots, the larger they are and the 
more oblique they are to the surface of 
the board. With lumber like this, the 
price should be on the low side. 

There are no sources of tamarack 
plywood or veneer. There are several 
lumber yards that handle the traditional 
specialty item—tamarack ship’s knees. 
These are live-edged slabs cut from 
the stump of the tree where it enters 
the ground. The tree’s growth pattern 
often makes a 90° turn at this point on 
the trunk. Thus tamarack knees are still 
prized in modern wooden boatbuilding 
for their ability to bridge a 90° turn (usu¬ 
ally where the deck meets the hull) 
without sacrificing the wood’s strength 
or integrity. 

So whether you’re building a boat or 
not, tamarack is a wood that’s worth 
trying. Its beauty may not have 
launched a thousand ships, but its 
woodworking attributes made it worth 
putting in all those old-time vessels 
and even in new home woodworking 
projects today. [PW] 
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CLASSIFIED 


TOOLS 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY! Jet, 
Powermatic, Mini Max. Accessories, 
Supplies, Fantastic Savings. Free Catalog. 
Blue Ridge, Box 536-PW, Hurricane, WV 
25526-0536. (304) 562-3538. 

SAW YOUR OWN LUMBER WITH THE 

Alaskan saw mill attachment. Prices start at 
$162.00. (510) 237-2099 for literature 

DUST COLLECTION FOR SMALL SHOPS. 

Send SASE envelope for description and cat¬ 
alog. F. Weiss, Box 3195, Ashland, OR 
97520 

LION MITER TRIMMER: This cast iron 
mitering tool will maintain its accuracy and 
durability for a lifetime. It’s tool steel, razor 
shape knives trim both hard or softwood any 
angle 45°—90°. Pootatuck Corporation, 
P.O. Box 24, Windsor, VT 05089; (802) 674- 
5984 

ACCU-SHARP GRINDING JIG. Now you can 

accurately, safely and quickly sharpen chis¬ 
els and plane irons on your Delta/reliant or 
similar universal wet/dry grinder. Write for 
illustrated literature. Parkwood Products 
Co., Dept. PW, Box 87, Montvale, NJ 07645 

SWITCH YOUR DUST COLLECTOR from any 
location in shop with pocket-transmitter. 
Call FERNBROOK (704) 524-6125 

SECRETS OF ROUTER-CUTTING MALE AND 
FEMALE THREADS $15. Make vises, 
clamps, presses. Tom Branch, Box 45006, 
Edmonton, Canada T6H 5Y1; (403) 472- 
3518 


PLANS AND KITS 



WOODCRAFT PATTERNS! 

Full She • Fun • Profitable • Guaranteed 


□ 125 pattern FUN-PAK assortment & ‘Shop Secrets'. 

□ Show Stoppers - 22craft show top-sellers. 

□ 100 yard ornaments, animals, birds, morel 

□ 25 fun, profitable "Wind-Act Ion" whirligigs. 

□ 3 foot tall Santa, snowman, soldier & candle. 

Q Attractive Dutch Windmill - 5 feet tall. 


I 


Send S8 OO per packet - Pick 3 for only $18.00 
MC/V/sa - Fax (603) 332-4579 ■ Cotaloa $2.00 (Free w/order 


^ACCENTS, D*pt. MR123, Box 7387, Gonlc, NH 03838 


2000 PArrERNS. Fun/profit. Catalog $2.00. 
E-Z Design, P.O. Box 234, Dept.-C, 
Washington Mills, NY 13479 


TWENTY BIRDHOUSE PLANS (DESIGNED 
100 YEARS AGO!) Bluebirds, Martins, 
Songbirds,$5.00.Woodartist, 
Box 31564-PW8, Charleston, SC 29417- 
1564 




Plans: Delightful, unique, easy to use plans 
of wooden rocking animals, child & doll furni¬ 
ture, holiday displays, & MORE! Color cat..$1. 

Wooden Memories: (814)489-3002 
RT 1, BOX 87, BEAR LAKE, PA 16402 


MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 
SCRAPS! Earn AT LEAST 300% profit per 
sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and more 
FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure—send 
Self Addressed, Stamped Envelope to: 
Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, Lake City, FL 
32055 


ALL NEW SCROLL SAW PATTERNS. Sports, 
animals, etc. Examples: $2.00. ScrollSaw 
Graphics, P.O. Box 1598, Dept. PW #04, 
Kennesaw, GA 30144 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN/OR 
ELECTRIC, Pendulum-Regulated Clock 
Plans. Send $15 to: Bob Meyer, 7347 Hwy. 
247 NE, Elgin, MN 55932 

12" DISC. SANDER FROM RECYCLED parts. 
Plans & instructions $6.00. Basic Concepts, 
912 S. Glenn, Wichita, KS 67213 

BRIGHTEN HOUSE PLANTS TO FIT the sea¬ 
sons, Scroll saw plans $4.00. Goetz 
Enterprises, Dept. PW, 218 Bramber Dr., 
Broomall, PA 19008-3701 

INTARSIA KITS to challenge your wood¬ 
working skills. Over 60 domestic and 
exotic hardwoods create beautiful full 
color Intarsia Art. Kits include all wood, 
patterns and complete instructions. 
Send $2.00 for color brochure to: 
Woodworking Plus, 2025 Denton Dr., 
Richmond, VA 23235 


Treasury Of Rare ShopDmwings- 


New bofore published. hiH-Siac ptira Igr an 
immense variety of uaity American and 
; ngtish furniture. I,,midland ,.>um:tv 
ail professionally measured and executed 
from the antique originaLs. 

*FREH! 44-Page Catalog 

-12112 Kemk^jn Rd, 
Baton wit, M U 21229 
(410)536-5128 



PLANS FOR 750 + TOOLS. Catalog $1.00 
(refundable). Wood-Met Services, Dept. 
PW, 3314 W. Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 61604 

BOAT PLANS, PATTERNS, KITS— 

Unsurpassed selection. 7* to 55 1 
Powerboats, Rowingboats, and Sailboats. 
Quick/simple Stitchenglue. 
1 68-page DESIGN BOOK — 
$4.00. 1 ncludes FREE “Boatbuilding 
Supplies' 1 catalog. “EPOXY MANUAL” $2. 
GLEN-L, 9152 Rosecrans, Box 1804/PW4, 
Bellflower, CA 90706. Phone: 310-630-6258 


FREE PLANS CATALOG. Stools, Easels, 
Stands, FOOSBALL. SASE to RITCHEY, Box 
813, White Plains, MD 20695. 

MINIATURE WOODEN CARROUSEL. 
REVOLVING. (4) Horse, Full size pattern. 
Instructions, picture included. $6.00 with 
LSASE. Brooke Originals, Carrousel, 146 
Milan Hwy., Trenton, TN 38382 

TEN NEW PATIO ACCESSORY PLANS. Easy 
and profitable for only $7.95. Pine Tree 
Enterprise, P.O. Box 1039, Hayward, Wl 
54843 


Pattern—Folding Rocking Chair 

Build for Profit or for your own Patio. 
Detailed instructions. 

Send $12.95 to: 

Howard Carol Chairs Inc. Dep. PW 

5116 Jennings Dr. 

Ft. Worth. TX 76180 



ADVANCED SCROLL SAW PATTERNS. 

$1.00 for Brochure-‘C'. NELSON DESIGNS, 
P.O. Box 422, Dublin, NH 03444 

LOG CABIN BIRD HOUSE PLANS. Charming 
and original. Send $5 and long SASE to: D.J. 
Cascades, P.O. Box 1015A, Big Rapids, Ml 
49307. Ml residents add 6% 



Introducing another Model with WORKING wooden Tracks. This 
Loader/Backhoe is 411 x 20*w x I5"h with the Badchoe extended 
and Outriggers down. This Model also has working cylinders. The 
plans for this Model are $ 10.00 US. 

D&M Woodcraft 
12301 PaJmbeach, Dept. PW 
Houston, Texas 77034 


TOYS OF WOOD. Free patterns information, 
Tarjany Designs, Box 8846, Dept. H, 
Calabasas, CA 91302 

NINETEENTH CENTURY FOOTSTOOL. 

Upholstered top lifts for storage. Easy to use 
plan booklet. $4.00. Creative Plans, 1822 
Rochester St., Lima, NY 14485 


WOODS 


QUILTED, CURLY, BURL, SPALTED MAPLE. 

Boards, Blocks. Shorts Special—shipping 
included—Figured $110.00, Plain $85.00— 
RANDLE WOODS, P.O. Box 96, Randle, WA 
98377; 1-800-845-8042 

OREGON BLACK WALNUT— wide boards, 
thick material, exceptional color, SASE— 
Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW, 5016 
Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321. 503-926- 
7516 

FACTORY SECONDS & FIRSTS! Now you 

can buy either grade, depending on your 
needs! Huge selection of Shaker Pegs, 
Gallery Spindles, Wheels, Balls, Eggs, 
Knobs, Cargo, People, Spools, Fruit, etc. 
available in both 2nd and 1st quality at 
low-low prices. Our promise to 
you-PRICE, SELECTION, QUALITY, SER¬ 
VICE! Catalog $1.00. Casey’s Wood 
Products, P.O. Box 365, Woolwich, ME 
04579.1-800-45-CASEY 
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CLASSIFIED 


DOWELS — PLUGS — PEGS 


Manufacturer Direct 

Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut, Hickory, 

Maple, Cherry, Mahogany, Teak, even treated dowels. 

Quantity discounts. „... 

MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road ^ 

Cincinnati, OH 45248 Jp--'"'' 

(513) 574-8488 Catalog $1.00 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST BURLS— Nine vari¬ 
eties, rare, any use. Quality guaranteed. Burl 
Tree, Eureka, CA; (800) 785-BURL 

“GOOD WOOD,” Pennsylvania Hardwoods. 
Many Species & Sizes, free catalog: 
Croffwood Mills, RD 1, Box 14L, Driftwood, 
PA 15832; (814) 546-2532 


ABRASIVES/FINISHING 


2000 GRIT SANDPAPER, Zircomium belts, 
wholesale abrasives. Free catalog. 
Supergrit®, P.0. Box 4234, Gettysburg, PA 
17325; (800) 822-4003 


ADHESIVES 


DISCOUNTED EPOXY GLUES AND COAT¬ 
INGS. Premium marine and shop resins, 
fillers, fiberglass. Also 10-minute cure and 
clear coat epoxies. Free sample kit. RAKA, 
5098 Conklin, Delrey, FL 33484; phone/fax 
(407)499-1694 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for 
woodworkers: instructions, scaled draw¬ 
ings, patterns for furniture, toys, house car¬ 
pentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, 
wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most 
$4.00 to $6.00. Write Dover Publications, 
Dept. A226, 31 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 
11501 

MAGNATE ROUTER BIT CATALOG— 

Industrial quality carbide tipped router bits 
and shaper cutters. Amana brand saw 
blades. FREE 800-827-2316, XI28 

MOUNTAIN WOODCARVER'S CATALOG. 

Send $2.00 for your one year's subscrip¬ 
tion. P.0. Box 3485—A, Estes Park, CO 
80517 

GET YOUR FREE CATALOG OF NEW 

Woodworking Books—From shop jigs to 
furniture plans, you'll find books packed 
with in-depth instruction, detailed illustra¬ 
tions, and step-by-step demonstrations— 
all offered at BIG DISCOUNTS! Write to 
Betterway Books, Dept. G, 1507 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, OH 45207 

DESIGN & BUILD Rustic Furniture. Basic 
tools and skills. 30(+) page book includes 
bookcase and night-stand plans. $8.50. 
Three-Acre Woods, Dept. H, Box 147, 
Somerville, AL 35670 


CRAFTS 


SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS, 

Windmills, Wells, Vanes, Birdhouses, 
Whirligigs, Jigsawing. Catalog $1.00: 
Crafters Delight-PW, Box 368, Carson City, 
Ml 48811 


FINISHES 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE. LINE BOXES EASILY. 

Free brochure with sample. Donjer Products, 
llene Court, Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 08502; 
(800) 336-6537 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS: No. 1 

$5.00; No. 2 $6.00; No. 3 $9.00; plus $1.00 
each shipping. SASE to: Hubbert 
Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 
28732; 704-687-0350 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, REFINISH! 

Carvings, Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, 
Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. $1.00 
for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's, 
Dept. 50, Box 278, Woonsocket, SD 57385 

CHAIR CANING AND BASKET WEAVING 
SUPPLIES. Shaker tape, large variety weav¬ 
ing materials, waxed linen, books, handles, 
tools, more! Retail. Wholesale. Catalog 
$1.50. Royalwood Ltd., 517-PW Woodville 
Rd„ Mansfield, OH 44907; 419-526-1630 

WHOLESALE WOOD PRODUCTS, spindles, 
wheels, etc., Clockworks and accessories, 
sanding belts and discs. Howee’s, Rt. 7, Box 
633PW, Joplin, MO 64801 

SOFTWARE/PRINTED INDEX— Locate infor¬ 
mation for better use of leading woodwork¬ 
ing magazines.Yearly updates. DOS, 
Windows, $54.45. Printed version, $24.95. 
Free brochure. WOODFIND, Box 2703G. 
Lynnwood, WA 98036 

RUBBER, PLASTIC COMPOUNDS, TECH¬ 
NIQUES, SOURCES. Mold, duplicate, repair. 
Free information: Castmore, Box 16586 
(PW8), Memphis, TN 38186-0586 


MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN AND VIOLIN 

building materials. Repair tools, replacemet 
parts, tone woods and finishing supplies. 
Free 104 page catalog. Stewart MacDonald’s 
Guitar Shop Supply, Box 900P, Athens, OH 
45701; (800) 848-2273 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble 
products at home. Call Toll Free 1 -800-467- 
5566, Ext. 3445 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
woodworking business. Grants/loans to 
$500,000. Free recorded message: 707- 
448-0270. (KC1) 

ASSEMBLE EASY WOODCRAFTS and more 
at home. Nation’s most respected program. 
Guaranteed! 1-800-377-6000, Ext. 7110 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. 

Unusual money-maker. Proven, enjoyable. 
(Free) report. Pineco, 897-3 Mammoth, 
Manchester, NH 03104-4521 

BECOME A HOME INSPECTOR. Approved 
home study. Free literature. P.C.D.I., Atlanta, 
Georgia. (800) 362-7070 Dept. PPJ346 

FREE INFORMATION! Obtain Loans/Grants 
that you never repay. Millions available. 
Most all businesses eligible. Call 24 hour 
free recorded message. (313) 825-6700, 
Ext. 1419 


WANTED 


WOODCRAFTERS WANTED: Craftique 
Distributors will sell your crafts for you. 
Spend your time creating, not in craft shows, 
and make more money. SASE, Woodcrafter, 
835 Lakengren Dr., Eaton, OH 45320 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rale: $3.50 per word; 
word minimum. One-Inch Marketplace: 

$275 per issue, $250 X 3, $225 X 6. 
Payment must accompany all ads (not 
commissionabte), Deadline for Issue 
#81 (October/Movember 1994) is July 
30,1994, Popular Woodworking. Dept. 
Class., 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 
94518. Tel. (510) 671-9852. 


Index to Advertisers 
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Calendar 


I f your group is having an event you would like other wood¬ 
workers to hear about, please send us ail pertinent informa¬ 
tion at least four months before the opening date. We will 
publish it for you here in our Calendar section free of charge. 


California 

Decoy and Wildfowl Carver's Association: (10/7-9/94) 

The 1994 Wildlife Art Show and Wildfowl Carving 
Competition at the Doubletree Hotel, Orange, CA. 

Contact: Lloyd MacBride, PO Box 8215, Hemet, CA 92545, Tel. 
909-845-2237. 

Building the Norwegian Sailing Pram: (10/10-15/94) 
With Simon Watts the emphasis is on learning to use hand 
tools with speed and accuracy. 

Contact: National Maritime Museum Association, Building 275, 
Crissy Field, San Francisco, CA 94129, Tel. 415-929-0202. 

Connecticut 

Open House/Woodworker’s Day: (9/17/94) Antique tools, 
manufacturers’ reps, woodworking demonstrations, sale 
items, furniture makers, door prizes and free refreshments. 

Contact: Harris Enterprises Corp., 80 Colonial Rd., 
Manchester, CT 06040, Tel. 203-649-4663. 

Kansas 

International Wood Collectors Society Annual 
Meeting: (8/7-11/94) Wood and woodcraft auctions, wood¬ 
working demonstrations, woodcraft displays, wood sample 
sales and swap. 

Contact: Allan Ingle, 217 N. W. 35th St., Topeka, KS 66617. 

Massachusetts 

Woodworking Workshops: (4/4-8/10/94) One Cottage 
Street School of Fine Woodworking and UMASS Division 
of Continuing Education are offering a large variety of 
woodworking classes, Easthampton, MA. 

Contact: Michael Coffey, One Cottage Street School of 
Fine Woodworking, One Cottage Street, Easthampton, MA 
01027, Tel. 413-527-8480. 

Eastern States Craft Festival: (10/22-23/94) Eastern 
States Exposition, West Springfield, MA. 

Contact: United Crafts Enterprises,Ltd., Box 326, 
Masonville, New York, 13804 Tel. Stan Rabbiner 607-265- 
3230 or Donald Allen 607-748-5224. 

Worcester Center for Crafts: (1 1/25-27/94) 12th Annual 
Festival of Crafts. 

Contact: The Registrar, 25 Sagmore Road, Worcester, 
MA 01605, Tel. 508-753-8183. 

Tool Making for Woodworkers: The first three weekends 
of each month. 

Contact: Ray Larsen, Genuine Forgery, Inc., 1126 
Broadway, Hanover, MA 02339, Tel. 617-826-8931. 

Michigan 

Tillers International: (10/3-8/94) Classes in Timber 
Framing and Raising Timber-frame Structures. 

Contact: Richard Roosenburg, Tillers IntL, 5239 S. 24th 
St., Kalamazoo, Ml 49002, Tel. 616-344-3233. 

Minnesota 

Classes/Workshops/Demo’s: (year round) Information, 
manuals and hands-on. Instruction for beginners to 
advanced, hobbiest to business. Minneapolis/St. Paul area. 

Contact: Wild Earth Woodworking, 401 Hunter Hill Road, 
#3, Hudson, Wl 54016. Tel. 715-386-3186. 


Montana 

Good Wood Show V: (9/30-10/2/94) Competition: begin¬ 
ner, novice and open; Prizes: cash and ribbons. 

Contact: Beth Husband, 2919 Lynn Ave., Billings, MT 
59102, Tel. 406-656-2051. 

New Jersey 

Peters Valley Craft Center: (6/3-8/26/94) Courses include 
topics such as, Basic Woodworking, Finishing, Upholstery, 
Furniture Design and many more. 

Contact: Peters Valley Craft Center, 19 Kuhn Rd., Layton, 
NJ 07851, Tel. 201-948-5200. 

Ohio 

Conover Workshops: (10/94) Handplane, finishing, bowl 
turning, English clock, machine joinery, routers, chip carv¬ 
ing, woodturning tools and more. 

Contact: Conover Workshops, 18125 Madison Rd., P.O. Box 
679, Parkman, OH 44080, Tel. 216-548-3491. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Crafts Festival: (8/10-11/94) Grange Fair¬ 
grounds, Wrightstown, Bucks County, PA. 

Contact: United Crafts Enterprises,Ltd., Box 326, 
Masonville, New York, 13804, Tel. Stan Rabbiner 607-265- 
3230 or Donald Allen 607-748-5224. 

Texas 

Rio Grande Valley Woodcarvers Show: (1/20-21/95) Civic 
Center, McAllen, Texas. 

Contact: Dorothy Chapapas, RR 2, Box 150, McAllen, TX 
78504, Tel. 210-581-2448. 

Tennessee 

“Woodturning: A Tribute to the Osolniks”: (10/20-22/94) 
Arrowmont School of the Arts and Crafts. 

Contact: Sandra Blain, Director, Arrowmont School, PO Box 
567, Gatlinberg, TN 37738, Tel. 615-436-5860. 

Virginia 

Sugarloaf Mountain Works: (9/9-11/94) Featuring 335 
professional artists and craftspeople. Prince William 
County, Manassas, VA. 

Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 200 Orchard 
Ridge Drive, Gaithersburg, MD 20878, Tel. 301-990-1400. 

Wisconsin 

International Lathe-turned Objects: (11/5/94-1/8/95) 
Featuring sixty-seven objects by fifty-three artists from 
seven countries selected from the Challenge V competi¬ 
tion sponsored by the Wood Turning Center of 
Philadelphia. 

Contact: Marcia M. Theel, Public Relations Coordinator, 
Leigh Yawkey Woodson Art Meseum, 700 N. 12th St., 
Wausau, Wl 54403, Tel. 715-845-7010. 

Canada 

Markham Wood Show: (9/9-11/94) Markham Fairgrounds, 
Me Cowan Road, 7km North on Hwy. 7, R.R. #2, Markham, 
Ontario, CANADA, L3P 3J3 (Near Toronto). 

North Bay Wood Show: (9/19-21/94) Memorial Gardens, 
Chippewa St. between Cassells and Fisher St., North Bay, 
Ontario, CANADA. 

Edmonton Wood Show: (9/30-1 0/2/94) Northlands 
Agricom (Hall A), 118th Ave. between 82nd and 66th 
Streets, Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA. 

Canada, Contact: Cyderman Productions, 136 Thames St., 
Chathman, Ontario, CANADA, N7L 2Y8, Tel. 519-351-8344. 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


For Home, Barn, Kiln, Pool, etc... 

WATERSTOVES 


The safest, most efficient 
wood heat system on 
the market, the TAYLOR 
waterstove sits outside 
and heats your home 
and 100% of household 
hot water. 

•UL listed 

• Thermostatic control 

• 12 to 24 hour bum time 

• Stainless steel elimi¬ 
nates bottom corrosion 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING 

P.O. Box 518, Elizabethtown, NC 28337 

Call 1-800-545-2293 for more details. 



Woodworkers’ Alphabet 

see page 12 



World's Largest 
Manufacturer 
of Portable 
Sawmills 


Wood-Mizer 

Models from $ 6995! * 

Own a 
Sawmilll 


1 - 800 - 553-0219 



32-Page Full-Color Catalog $2. OO 
Business Profitability Booklet $2. OO 
66-Minute Demonstration Video $10.00 
Mastercard or Visa Accepted 
* Shown with optional trailer 

Wood-Mizer Products, Inc. 
8180 West 10th Street Dept. DF21 
Indianapolis, IN 46214-2400 


Popular Woodworking’s 


Contest sponsored by SKtL 



Submit your caption(s) for this cartoon on a postcard to 
Popular Woodworking , Cartoon Caption #8, 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. The deadline for entries is 
October 1, 1994. Entries will be judged by the woodworking 
staff. A winner and two runners up will be chosen. 

The two runners up will 
receive a one year subscrip¬ 
tion to Popular Woodworking. 
The winner receives the new 
Skil 8" Drill Press, model 
3380. Features include: Va 
HP induction motor, 5 speeds 
(620-3100 rpm), adjustable 
depth stop, V 2 " chuck with 2" 
spindle travel and 7" chuck to 
table clearance—10” to the 
base. There’s a conveniently 
located chuck key holder and 
a drill bit storage compart¬ 
ment for 20 bits (VW- 1 /^"). 
The warranty is for 2 years. 




&Nt> THE WINNER IS... 

The winner of our “Caption The Cartoon Contest #6” in the May,1994 issue, 
and recipient of the DeWalt DW682K Plate Joiner shown there is: 

William F. Baird, from VVaynesberg, Pennsylvania 

The runners up receive a one year subscription to Popular Woodworking. 
Matt Kintzele, from Cody, Wyoming 
“It's got three settings — rough, fine and extrude!” 

Thomas Breyette, from Morrisonville, New York 

“Not bad Mr. ‘Who-Needs-lnstructions’!” 
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Out of the Woodwork 


by Diane C. Arkins 


"It might come in handy some day." 

—The 25,000-Piece Collection of Scrap Lumber. 


There’s a monster lurking in my basement—a monster 
whose ranks increase every time there’s a buzz of the table 
saw, a WHIRRR of the belt sander or an irresistible garage 
sale within a ten-mile radius. The “monster” is our 
25,000-piece collection of scrap lumber that Hubby is sav¬ 
ing for the always hallowed reason that, “It might come in 
handy some day.” 

To be fair, scraps of wood are ostensibly a normal by¬ 
product of active, productive and—I might add—greatly 
appreciated woodworking activities. (What would I do without 
my cedar planters or my walnut jewelry case?) But is it really 
necessary, even in this modern age of recycling, to save 
each and every last solitary castoff? I began to have visions 
of becoming homeless simply because the home we did 
have was being filled with every bit of scrap lumber in a 
five-county area. Just what is it that inspires the normally 
levelheaded woodcrafter to save, save, save? 


Diane C. Arkins writes home-related humor essays for the HOME- 
LIFE section of the Chicago Sun Times. She is a regular contributor 
of humor/human interest opinion essays to the editorial pages of the 
Chicago Sun Times, Detroit News and USA Today. She has been 
published in a wide variety of major home and women’s magazines. 



The woodworker at my house resisted any suggestions 
that we cull a few pieces of pine, or reorganize the oak pile. It 
was then that I started to wonder if there wasn’t something 
more than mere frugal practicality behind my resident wood¬ 
worker’s tendency to save. I began to suspect that the rea¬ 
son Hubby was filling every nook, cranny, shelf, cupboard 
and drawer with wood, wood and more wood was that the 
leftovers represented a sentimental walk down the wood¬ 
worker’s memory lane. 

“Those oak rails are leftover from the cradle I made for 
Stacy (our young niece),” he protested. “And there’s cedar 
from the deck...and I’m sure I’ll be able to use those scraps 
of maple from the cutting board for something or other.” 

“That’s great, dear,” I concurred, “but you practically need 
a road map to navigate the basement. What about all that 
regular old wood?” 

“Honey, I’m sure it will all come in handy some day...” 

Was it possible that the spare lumber was indeed lying in 
wait after all, just like the cavalry, waiting to save the day? All 
25,000 pieces? 

And then I began to take a look at how our record-sized 
collection had been called into active duty all around me. 
There was the doghouse crafted with plywood leftover from 
building the outdoor storage shed. The scraps that Hubby 
had fashioned into a spinning squirrel feeder that kept the 
rascally critters away from our bird feeders and amused us 
when they dined. The bird houses. The tiny replacement 
crib my woodworker lovingly crafted for my nativity scene. 
Why, even the sawdust had come in handy when we deco¬ 
rated the manger! 

To be honest, though, I didn’t recognize the true value of 
the collection until the day Mother Nature arranged for my 
lilies to wilt instead of lilt after a windy midsummer storm. The 
sadly-bent plants needed HELP!—and fast. 

It was then that inspiration struck. I rushed downstairs to 
madly search the “collection” for a supply of first class plant 
supports (a.k.a. three-foot bits of “useless” scrap lumber cut 
from the edge of a plywood something-or-other), which it 
graciously and speedily supplied. Hooray for the “collection” 
(now down to just 24,989 pieces) - and for my practical and 
crafty resident woodworker who had the foresight to save! 

So the next time I need a plant stake, a door stop, or 
some kindling wood for the fire, I know where the cavalry 
resides. Everyone should be so lucky to have a 24,989- 
piece collection like ours. It does indeed come in handy...just 
about every single day. [PW] 
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TRY US OUT... /ft//' 


Your FREE ISSUE is packed with great project ideas. 


FULL SIZE PATTERNS and STEP-BY-STEP photo 
instructions make it easy. 

These easy to create projects make 
great gifts, Now is the perfect time 

to try Weekend Woodcrafts. 
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Simple designs you can 
build in a single weekendl 

FREE ISSUE! 


Return this coupon, and we'll send you a FREE ISSUE 
of Weekend Woodcrafts. See it for yourself. If you like it, 
you can get a total of six great issues for only $14,97. 

If you don't like it, simply write "cancer on the bill 
and owe nothing. 

The FREE ISSUE is yours to keep! 


NAME 

STREET 


CITY,STATE,ZIP 

MAIL TO: Weekend Woodcrafts, P.O, Box 59006, Boulder, CO 80322-9006 
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Many Amateur And professional woodworkers Are realizing 
Their dream Of Owning Their Own Business With Furniture medic? 



Restaurants, motels, 
hotels, doctor’s offices, 
country clubs, and other 
commercial settings where 
furniture must be 
maintained in top 
condition while taking 
heavy wear and tear, are 
large potential customers. 

There is also a large 
market among 
manufacturers, shippers, 
moving companies, 
insurance companies and 
retailers. 


Literally thousands of customers in each territory can 
use Furniture Medic® extensively and repeatedly to 
improve their image and at the same time reduce the high 
cost of furniture replacement. 

Our Restoration Refinishing SM service gives furniture a 
fresh, new finish "on-site" without the odor, expense and 
inconvenience of conventional refinishing. So unique a 
process that a U.S. patent is pending. 


Master and Unit Licences 
Available Worldwide. 

" See prospectus for details. 


For Nationwide On-Site Service 
Call 1-800-408-SERV 


WE OFFER: 

• Comprehensive training 
- no experience required 

• A marketable patent 
pending service. 

• Continuous support 

• Research and patent 
development 

• Complete advertising 
materials 

• Over 10 established 
national accounts 

• Flexible work schedules 

• Low overhead / low 
capita] concept 

The first franchise of its kind, Furniture Medic x is opening 
doors for many who are looking for a rare opportunity. 

Your investment starts at $ 11 , 500 * 

Call Furniture Medic® today for more information. 

We accept calls 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

( 800 ) 877-9933 or ( 404 ) 361-9933 




FIIMII1IRE MEDIC 




"the prescription for damaged, furniture!' ® 
















